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THE OUTLOOK. 


se. compromise silver bill agreed upon by the 
conferrees of the House and Senate provides that 
substantially all the currency hereafter issued in 
this country shall be of silver certificates, and that 
substantially the entire product of the American 
silver mines shall be purchased by the Government 
to serve as a basis. Yet the compromise is by no 
means a silver victory. Unlike the free coinage 
measure, the bill does not offer a dollar to whoever 
brings to the mint 371} grains of silver, but only 
to him who brings a gold dollar’s worth of silver. 
All the silver is to be purchased at its market value. 
With the market value of silver where it is to-day, 
450 instead of 3714 must be deposited in order to 
receive a legal tender certificate for one dollar. In 
other words neither mine owners nor debtors are 
given a chance to profit by a decree that what is 
now eighty-two cents worth of silver bullion shall 
constitute a dollar. The measure is a thoroughly 
safe and honest one. In some of its details it is 
aggressively mono-metallist. The purchase of 
54,000,000 ounces of silver bullion for which it 
provides is to cease as soon as the market value of 
371} grains of silver rises to one dollar. Against 
this the Democratic silver men in the Senate have 
protested, but it is a harmless provision. If gold 
should become the cheaper metal, the entire people 
would want to use it, and the friends of the debtor 
class ought surely not to object. Much more impor- 
tant is the provision that after next year the coin- 
age of silver dollars shall cease. During the last 
few years the government’s profit on coinage has 
been over eight million dollars a year. If all the 
bullion purchased under the new act were coined 
(each dollar containing eighty-two cents of silver) 
the profits would approach fifteen millions a year. 
As none of it is to be coined, the public revenues 
from this source instead of being doubled will dis- 
appear entirely. 


* 
* 


The proposition of the House to give bounties to 
sugar planters has been rivalled in the Senate by 
the passage of two bills giving bounties to ship 
owners. Since 1856 the American flag has been 
steadily disappearing from the sea, until to-day less 
than one-fourth of our foreign earrying trade (as 
against three-fourths formerly) is in American bot- 
toms. The reason for the decline was the substitu- 
tion of iron for wood in the construction of ships, 
and the excessive cost of iron in America. To 
revive our shipping one of two courses had to be 
taken ; either we must repeal the tariff and navi- 
gation laws which prevent Americans from 
building or buying ships as cheaply as their 
foreign competitors, or we must draw upon the 
national treasury to subsidize Americans to en- 


gage in a business which is now unprofitable. 


The latter of these two courses has been chosen. 
Besides a liberal subsidy to American steamships 
which carry the mails, the French system of 
granting to all ocean vessels thirty cents per gross 
registered ton for each thousand miles traversed is 
made a part of the American policy. Toa ship of 
four thousand tons this means four thousand dollars 
from the United States treasury for each trip 
The total cost involved in the 
measure was not estimated in the debate. In 
France the tonnage bounty was adopted in 1881, 
and since that date has cost about one million and 
a-half a year. Inasmuch as our merchant ma- 
rine is four times as great as hers, itis probable 
that the annual expense will be about six millions. 
Two Republican senators, Edmunds and Plumb, 


refused to vote for the measure—Senator Ed- 
munds because he believed it to be unconstitutional, 
and Senator Plumb because of a general aversion 
to subsidies and subsidy hunters. Senator Payne, 
of Ohio, was the one Democrat who voted for the 
bill. 

* * 

Mr. Clark’s article on the pension system, which 
appears elsewhere, is a very clear and comprehen- 
sive résumé of the whole subject, and deserves the 
attention of all those who honoring the American 
soldier have resented recent efforts to measure his 
services by monetary standards. There has been 
all along a very powerful minority, perhaps a ma- 
jority, among the veterans who have taken no hand 
in the attempts to secure pension legislation. These 
silent protestors have more than once spoken in 
most courageous and manly tones. We are glad 
to note the signs of a sounder feeling on this sub- 
ject. The New York “Tribune” in the same issue 
in which it criticized Bishop Potter for his out- 
spoken words on the abuse of pensions, printed a 
leading editorial in which it said that the limits of 
pension legislation have now been reached, and 
that any further calls upon Congress ought not to 
be heeded. No subject has ever come before the 
American people which required more courage on 
the part of those who have stemmed the popular 
current. It is avery easy thing for a man like 
Senator Ingalls to appeal to a large body of voters 
by an apparent liberality which, if they were to 
accept it, would dishonor them. It is very difficult, 
on the other hand, for men who appreciate not a 
whit less highly the services of the soldier and 
honor him infinitely more to oppose what is affirmed 
to be only an expression of national generosity. 


* 
* 


It is fortunate for Lord Salisbury that his foreign 
policy, which seems to be a happy combination of 
moderation and firmness, is so generally approved 
that the complete failure of the Ministry in Parlia- 
ment is less disastrous than it would otherwise be. 
If the Premier were not able to divert attention to 
foreign matters, the collapse in the House of Com- 
mons would propably compel a thorough reorgani- 
zation of the Ministry or a dissolution. The latest 
resolution of the Ministry is to bring the present 
session to a close as soon as possible, and summon 
a new session to meet in November ; a departure 
from traditional habits, which will go hard with a 
great many members of both Houses, and which is 
likely to arouse no small opposition. Aftera long, 
wearisome, and fruitless session, the members of 
Parliament do not care to be summoned to meet in 
November instead of February as usual. There 
are also rumors about changes in the Cabinet. It 
is said that Mr. Smith is to be elevated to the 
Peerage, which is probably a courteous way of 
relieving the Conservative party of his very ineffi- 
cient leadership in the House of Commons. It 
is also sail that Lord Randolph Charchill is to re- 
enter the Ministry, probably on his own terms. A 
public dinner is to be given him at a leading club 
late in the present month, and at that time facts 
will regard 10 negotiations between the Ministry 
and Lord Randolph will probably come to light. 
Attempts have been made to bring Lord Harting- 
ton into office. But this eminently judicious and 
Conservative Liberal declines to take a step which 
would identify him with the Conservative party. 
Under the circumstances the best thing for Lord 
Salisbury to do is what rumor attributes to him— 
the retirement of Mr. Smith from the Conservative 
leadership in the House of Commons, and the re- 
turn of Lord Churchill to the Ministry. No opposi- 
tion of any account has been manifested against 


the cession of Heligoland to Germany. Lord 
Rosebery, speaking for the Liberals, described his 
own criticism as friendly. French opposition is 
likely to count for nothing. The English people 
see the solid advantages of a Protectorate in 
Zanzibar. 


* * 
* 


If Bismarck were still in charge of German 
affairs, the arrangement which has been made with 
Germany would probably have been less favorable | 
to England; at least that is what the ex-Chan- 
cellor intimates.. He has said very frankly that he 
would not have been a party to such a bargain. 
He does not think Heligoland worth much in any 
event, and he is sure that it could have been bought 
at a lower price. One would like to knov the real 
relations now existing between Bismarck and the 
Emperor. It is evident that the ex-Chancellor 
grows more and more restive, and that his commu- 
nications with the public are becoming more and 
more frank and hostile to his late master. He 
speaks with the greatest contempt of the German 
newspapers, declaring that now he is out of office 
they have not the courage to have any dealings 
with him. Formerly they were glad to sustain the 
closest relations with him, but now they shun him 
as if he were infected by pestilence. Among his 
other incautious utterances Bismarck has made a 
revelation with regard to the late Labor Conference 
which is likely to bring a decided protest from the 
Emperor, if it has not brought such protest already. 
Bismarck declares that he finally draughted the 
Emperor’s social edicts in order to prevent his Maj- 
esty from doing something worse. He suggested the 
Labor Conference in the hope that it would act as a 
brake on the too rapid movement of the Emperor. 
In his judgment the Conference accomplished 
nothing ; while as regards the repeal of the Social- 
ist law he declares that he would never have con- 
sented to it, but would have strengthened the law. 
Without reference to the question of the relative 
attitudes of the two men toward industrial ques- 
tions, it is clear that Bismarck does not find it easy 
to be out of office, and that the Emperor in dis- 
missing the ex-Chancellor has not silenced him. 


* * 
* 


At this season of the year disquieting reports 
from Southeastern Europe almost invariably float 
about Europe; and the newspapers have recently 
contained fragmentary dispatches, which, taken to- 
gether, indicate decided uneasiness in that quarter. 
The Bulgarians have formally demanded from the 
Sultan recognition of Prince Ferdinand, and the 
Russian Minister has formally demanded payment 
of certain arrearages, and appended to his demand 
a very definite threat that if these arrearages are 
not paid the Russian Government will act as its 
own collector. In Servia the presence of King 
Milan in Belgrade has excited a good deal of un- 
easiness, and there are rumors that Germany pro- 
poses to settle the whole business by expelling 
Prince Ferdinand, and setting up a new ruler in 
Bulgaria. One never knows what to expect when 
this annual or semi-annual uneasiness comes to the 
surface, and those who know the least are probably 
those who have charge of these various intrigues. 
It is highly improbable that any diplomatic settle- 
ment of the complicated questions at issue in South- 
eastern Europe can be reached. Fortunately, the 
drawing of the sword is now felt to be so serious a 
matter that no government likes to take the respon- 
sibility. 

* * 
* 

One significant feature of the citizens’ move- 
ment in New York has been the frequent expres- 
sion of opinion that if our city government were 
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in charge of men who have distinguished them- 
selves at some kind of serious work, instead of the 
irresponsible sporting element now in power, it 
might undertake public enterprises of great social 
and economic importance which must now be given 
up entirely, or, at best, given over to private mo- 
nopolies. Even the “Evening Post,” which used 
to declare that there was no labor question, and 
that the public had no duty except to protect the 
life of every one and the property of those who 
have it, now calls upon the voters to “awaken to 
the responsibility which rests upon them to secure 
for the city honest and intelligent government 
in order that the poor and the helpless portion 
of its population may be better cared for and 
lead more comfortable lives.” “In the foreign 
cities,” it continues, “whose municipal govern- 
ments serve as models for all the rest of the world 
—in Berlin, Glasgow, and Manchester—the most 


striking results which have been attained are those 


relating to the condition of the poorer classes. 
Their quarters are kept scrupulously clean ; they 
are provided with fine and abundant public bathing 
facilities, public laundries, free libraries and read- 
ing-rooms, free art galleries, model tenements, 
cheap gas and water—everything, in fact, is done 
that can be done to make their living healthy, their 
lives happier, and their burdens lighter. Nothing 
of that kind is done in this city.” -The programme 
here mapped out is that which The Christian Union 
has for along time urged. And we welcome our old 
critic’s aid in fighting for the conception that our 
local governments have a moral mission to fulfill, 
and that the greatness of acity consisteth, not in the 
abundance of the things which a few of its people 
possess, but in the cleanliness, the healthfulness, the 
character, and the culture of all its citizens. 


* 
* 


The Jamestown “Sun and Standard” gives an 
account of the expulsion of the Rev. James Frank, 
of Jamestown, from the Western New York Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches. The report 
appears to be as one-sided as the action which it 
criticises, and we entertain some doubt, therefore, 
about its accuracy ; but if it correctly states the main 
facts, we think that the Association has committed 
a grave error in the method of its action, however 
just the result arrived at may be. According to 
this report, Mr. Frank received, only a few days 
previous to the meeting of the Association, notice 
to appear and show cause why the Association 
should not withdraw fellowship from him on account 
of his disbelief in the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith; no specifications from sermons or 
other utterances were given in support of the charge 
of heresy, and only a ten minutes’ speech was 
allowed Mr. Frank in which to defend himself from 
the charges. We suspect that there is a prior 
history which partially, at least, explains the ap- 
parent haste and injustice of such a procedure, but 
the procedure itself, if it be correctly reported, is 
none the less a mistake. The spirit of Christ’s 
instructions clearly requires in every case, no mat- 
ter how clear or how aggravated the departure 
from Scriptural faith may be, as the first duty 
of the church, an endeavor by a_ personal 
conference to bring back to the faith the one 
who has departed or is departing from it; 
and if this fails, then a clear, definite, and sub- 
stantial statement of the ways in which he has 
departed and a full opportunity afforded him to 
make either explanation or retraction. We do not 
defend Mr. Frank. We have no such knowledge 
of his opinions as would justify our doing so; and 
our somewhat vague impressions are that his teach- 
ing is not in accord with evangelical standards nor 
pervaded by an evangelical spirit. But the less 
defensible the positions or even the spirit of an 
accused may be, the more important is it to main. 
tain toward him the Christ spirit, and to utter no 
judgment of condemnation which the world may 
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itself condemn as unjust in the process, if not in the 
result. The suspicion that the procedure is tainted 
by injustice is sure to vitiate, in the opinion of the 
public, the judgment in which that procedure issues. 
In such a case, the more haste the less speed. 

’ The New York Teachers’ Association at its 
meeting at Saratoga last week took an eminently wise 
action in appointing a Committee on Literature to 
“prepare suitable lists of proper reading matter 
for children, to prepare and circulate leaflets for 
the young to review the current juvenile works, 
and to aid in every way this association in its en- 
deavor to cultivate in our young people the taste 
for the reading of good literature.” The special 
committee appointed to report to the Association 
on the subject “ What Shall Our Children Read,” 
brought out very clearly and emphatically the na- 
ture and extent of the opportunities of teachers to 
direct and control the reading of their pupils, and 
thus to secure the cultivation of a sound literary 
education contemporaneous with the entire length 
of the school life; the report also emphasized the 
utter and complete’ failure of teachers as a class 
to utilize these opportunities as well as that of 
educational associations. We have had occasion 
recently to comment both on the ease with which 
sound litererary taste might be developed by teach- 
ers, and their general neglect to do anything for their 
children in this direction, and we are heartily glad 
that the New York State Teachers’ Association has 
taken the matter up and has put so clearly before 
its members both the opportunity and the failure 
to use it. There is no defect in our educational 
system quite so conspicuous, on the one hand, as this 
failure to familiarize children with the best liter- 
ature, nor, on the other hand, is there any other 
defect so easily reached and remedied. An illus- 
tration of the ease with which children may be 
familiarized with the best literature is afforded ina 
school not many miles from this city, where the 
principal, who is a man of fine literary instinct, 
has long been in the habit of teaching his pupils 
the best verse, both English and American, and of 
analyzing this verse, not in a dry grammatical way, 
but for the purpose of showing the observation of 
life and the beauty of thought which are combined 
in the best poetry. In this way he has not only 
developed in his pupils a strong liking for the best 
poetry, aud the power to discriminate between that 
which is good and that which is bad, but he has 
also imparted a great amount of general informa- 
tion. Pupils have been taught to use their eyes 
and to find in nature the things which the poets 
find there. Such personal work as this, combined 
with steady reference to the best books and sug- 
gestions and directions as to reading, would both 
heighten and deepen the quality of educational 
work in our secondary schools. 


* * 
* 


General John C. Fremont, who died suddenly in 
this city on Sunday, was a man of indefatigable 
energy, and of strong personal magnetism, but too 
independent to work well as a subordinate. His name 
is connected with some of the most important and 
interesting episodes in our history. He was but 
thirty years old when he earned his popular nick- 
name, “The Pathfinder,” by his discoveries and 
explorations in the Rocky Mountains, carried on 
amid the severest hardships. Under the orders of 
the War Department, he conducted several expedi- 
tions of this kind, which added much to our geo- 
graphical knowledge, and aided materially in throw- 
ing open the overland roads to the Pacific. His 
resignation from the army was due to his refusal 
to obey his superior officer, General Kearney, whose 
authority was disputed by Commodore Stockton. 
The latter appointed Fremont Governor of Cali- 
fornia, and for accepting the office he was court- 
martialed ; though pardoned by the President, he 
refused to retain his commission. When the first 
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National Republican Convention was held in 


1856, at Philadelphia, Fremont received on the. 


first vote a large majority as the free-soil and 
anti-extension-of-slavery party. He was also 
supported by the “ American” (or “ Know Noth- 
ing”) party. The campaign was only less ex. 
citing than that of 1860, and though Fremont 
received the vote of ten New England, Middle and 
Western States and that of Maryland, he was 
overwhelmingly defeated by Buchanan. Of his 
services during the war in command of the West- 
ern Department we need not speak at length. In 


‘Missouri his measures were radical, sharp and of 


great aid to the loyalists there. But again he was 
precipitate and too regardless of higher authority. 
His proclamation emancipating the slaves of those 
in war against the United States was premature, 
and had to be annulled by President Lincoln in a 
special order. His removal from his command in 
1861 was justified by the Secretary of War on 
account of arbitrary and extravagant action; Fre- 
mont’s friends, on the other hand, have always 
claimed it was due to political intrigue. 
* ¥ 
* 

The problem of the streets is in a great city like 
New York a complicated one and constantly be- 
coming more so. The numerous companies—gas, 
steam, and electric—which are allowed the privilege 
of frequently opening the streets for the purpose 
of construction and repair, pay little regard to the 
comfort or even the health of the citizens. In this 
city the steam heating pipes have been above all a 
serious nuisance. A blow has been struck at their 
usurpation of power and their recklessness of pub- 
lic safety by the Health Board, which has just 
adopted a resolution declaring the steam mains 
productive of conditions dangerous to life and 
health. The Board has consequently ordered the 
Steam Heating Company to remove its mains in 
certain parts of Broadway. As justification for 
this course it gives ample evidence obtained by 
the sanitary inspectors showing that the mains in- 
crease the temperature of the sewers, thereby 
rendering danger from that source serious ; that 
they also increase the temperature of neighboring 
vaults, and in some cases render them incapable of 
use; that the escape of steam into the earth affects 
the joints of gas pipes, and makes its escape possible. 
In some instances, the result of these defects has 
been to produce almost an epidemic of illness among 
persons forced to do business in the vicinity of the 
nuisance. The action of the Health Board is fully 
justified by the facts, and is a most commendable 
step in the direction of securing to the public those 
rights of comfort and safety to which it is entitled. 

* * 

GENERAL News.—Over a hundred lives were 
lost on Monday on Lake Pepin, Minn., by the over- 
turning in a severe storm of an excursion steamer, 
the “Sea Wing.” Some reports declare that the 
disaster was due to the lack of judgment of the 
captain; most of the two hundred excursionists 
were locked in below deck and had no chance for 
life. 
yet settled; the manufacturers offer almost every- 
thing demanded, but the strikers insist on their 
terms being accepted without the slightest change. 
It is reported that Gladstone is ill. The 
presidency of Oberlin College has been offered to 
President Merrill E. Gates, of Rutgers. Pro- 
fessor W. RK. Harper, of Yale University, has not 
yet signified whether he will accept or decline his 
election as President of the New University of 
Chicago. Henry M. Stanley was married on 
Saturday to Miss Dorothy Tennant in Westminster 
Abbey. The Government of Salvador has de- 
clared that country to be in a state of siege; war 
with Guatemala is considered imminent. The 
new Acqueduct, bringing water to this city, was 
opened on Tuesday; it brings 300,000,000 gallons 
a day additional to the former supply ; its cost was 
nearly $25,000,000. 


The cloakmakers’ strike in this city is not © 
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THE VACATION MOOD. 


HE vacation mood is not a mood of idleness. 
In some wiser age, when men have learned 
how to live, vacations will be far less necessary 
than now, when the pressure and tension of work- 
ing days compel an abrupt and complete change of 
habit for the sake of rest. What we all need is 
more of the vacation mood ; the mood which pro 
tects us from the painful and destructive pressure 
of our daily toil. In this busy century, with so 
many claims upon the time and strength of every 
_ active man and woman, with so many opportunities 
for work on every side, it is idle to preach inaction. 
What we need is not cessation of work, but ability 
to discriminate between the essential and the non- 
essential, and those sane habits of work which rob 
it of its tyranny and exhaustion. 

Work is the healthy activity of every healthy na- 
ture ; vigorous natures claim it as their right, and de- 
light in it as the great and satisfying opportunity of 
self-expression. The man who hag something to say 
always feels the impulsion to say it; the man who 
is conscious of any interior force is never at rest 
unless he is making that force felt in the world. It 
is no matter of sorrow that we live in a working 
world ; an idle world would be a dead world. The 
deepest satisfaction, the richest growth of men 
come from, or are fostered by work. It is work 
which gives pencil and pen and tongue to genius ; 
it is work which educates men to a knowledge of 
their powers, and a full possession of them; it is 
work -which steadies, humanizes and moralizes 
society; it is work which makes rest and pleasure 
possible. A working world is the best of possible 
worlds for men and women in their present stage of 
development. 

But a working world does not involve slavery to 
one’s occupations, narrowness of one’s interests, the 
decay of one’s sensitiveness to pleasure. There 
are, it is true, hosts of men and women to whom 
life means one prolonged struggle for shelter and 
bread, with no chance for knowledge or beauty or 
the higher pleasures; this is one of the phases of 
the imperfect civilization in which we live; a phase 
which will pass away when a more Christian orga- 
nization of society is secured. But the great ma- 
jority of men and women who will read these words 
are not under the heel of necessity. They are 
compelled to work, but they are under no compulsion 
to be drudges or slaves. If they fall under this 
bondage it is because they choose it or because they 
do not know how to avoid it. 

Absolute refusal to worry ; persistent determina- 
tion to read books and see pictures and study na- 
ture, and enjoy the society of family and friends, 
would strike the fetters off many hands. Work is 
only a means to an end ; to make an end of it, and 
worship it as a fetish, is as absurd and wicked as any 
other kind of idolatry. The people who think they 
are serving God by wearing themselves out are as 
much given over to superstition as the fakir who 
lets his finger nails grow through his hands, or the 
dervish who whirls himself dizzy in what he re- 
gards as an act of worship. 

We are to be the masters of work, not its slaves ; 
and the intelligent worker jealously protects bim- 
self against the tendency to become a drudge. Many 
of us, for lack of clear intelligence in ordering our 
work, spend ourselves on things that are of small con- 
sequence, or unsuccessfully diffuse over a wider sur- 
face the energy and strength which if focused would 
compel suecess. It is a good plan not to work for 
the sake of work ; not to do with our own hands or 
brains those things which some one else can do as 
well; and never to do work that is not really neces- 
sary and important. The secret of success with 


eminently suecessful workers, men who build up 
and earry on great enterprises, is rigid exclusion 
and concentration ; such men do a few things and 
do them with immense force, because all their 
power converges to a single point. The Duke of 
Wellington used to say that he never did anything 
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himself which he could get any one else to do for 
him. This was the application of intelligence to work, 
the clear perception that a man can do only a few 
things with masterly vigor, and that all the rest 
mustibe passed over to other hands. The exhausted 
people are generally those who have not learned 
this lesson, and who insist that every thing shall 
pass through their hands. This was the old-time 
country store method of doing business; nothing 
could be more out of date or place in the great 
commercial enterprises of to-day. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
HE death of General Clinton B. Fisk will leave 


a great vacancy wherever he was known; for 
wherever he was personally known he was personally 
loved. He carried religion as Paul defines it—the re- 
ligion of faith and hope and love—into common life. 
He was neither ashamed of his religious faith, nor did 
he make a boast of it ; he was first a Christian, second, 
a Methodist, loyal to his church because loyal to 
Christ. A man of wealth—he lived without osten- 
tation ; of fame—he lived without self-consciousness; 
of piety—he lived without profession or pretence. 
His love to his God was the source and spring of an 
inexhaustibly patient and persistent love for his fel- 
low-men. Above most men he might have said, We 
love because he first loved us. That enthusiasm for 
humanity, of which the author of “ Ecce Homo ” 
hgs written so eloquently, he manifested by a life 
more eloquent than words ; his enthusiasm was not 
a crackling flame but a fire of glowingembers. The 
antithesis between love and duty, liberty and law, Pu- 
ritanism and Christianity, on which literature has 
often laid such emphasis, did not exist in his experi- 
ence. He loved his duty and did it from a noble 
choice; his liberty was a self-regulated liberty and his 
law the law of freedom ; and he might well be char- 
acterized as a Christian Puritan, a Puritan whose 
generous influences were an expression of the law 
of love. His conscience and his charity were car- 
ried by him, rather let us say they carried him, 
into public life. As a representative of a party 
with which we have not been able to agree, but 
whose impulses we recognize as those of purity 
and righteousness, he was as resolute and unswerv- 
ing as the most conscientious of his co-partizans, 
and, in charity toward those of different opinions, 
a notable example to all men engaged in political 
or theological strife. His services to the cause of 
philanthropy, represented in the person of the eman- 
cipated negro ; of justice, represented in the outraged 
Indian ; of education, represented in the work of the 
American Missionary Association ; and of Chris- 
tian missions, represented in the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Church, would, in either 
one of these forms of Christian activity, have been 
accounted by most Christian men as an adequate 
contribution to the work of the Christian Church ; 
but in each of these forms of labor he was 
in his enthusiasm and his fidelity as though 
society called on him for no other service, and as if 
a'l his enthusiam was concentrated upon that one 
Christian work. They that remember the tact, 
the unfailing good humor, the ready resource, the 
earnestness tempered with wit, with which he pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, will, if they reflect deeply upon the 
skill of that presiding, see in it the evidence that 
he possessed in more than ordinary measure what 
Drummond has well called “‘the greatest thing in 
the world,” the genius of quick sympathy and the 
endowment of a deep love. But only they who 
saw him in his family could have known how deep 
and tender and true and thoughtful that love was, 
a love sanctified and supplied by the divine love, 
and guided in action by practical reason; a love 
which was always a redeeming love because in- 
spired by his love for the One who had by love 
redeemed him. 

If any reader thinks these words too eulogistic, 
an exception to the calm and judicial temper which 
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The Christian Union ordinarily maintains, let him 
reflect that they are the spontaneous testimony of 
a friend who loved too much and feels too deeply 
the momentary loss in this brief separation to write 
in other words than those of an appreciation and 
an affection which to strangers may seem excessive. 
But to those who knew and loved General Clinton 
B. Fisk no love will seem excessive, and in this 
hour of their sorrow, no tribute to the beauty of 
his character will seem overdrawn. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
TO MANY INQUIRERS. 


= or four times a year we receive letters 
from, or on behalf of, some one who has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin. We embody in an 
imagined letter before us these not imaginary ex- 
periences, and we try to answer these inquiries as 
we would answer them if we could have a personal 
conference with the inquirer face to fade. 

You think, then, that you have committed the 
unpardonable sin. In some moment of half dele- 
rium you uttered some word, or gave admission to 
some thought or imagination, the very existence of 
which has ever since horrified you. You have 
looked back upon that moment with increasing 
loathing and with growing despair. Perhaps it 
was more than a word or a thought; perhaps you 
deliberately resolved that you would not have God 
to rule over you; possibly you made this resolve 
the rule of your life for hours, days, even weeks. 
You even have made a compact with the devil; in 
one case we have known of, such a compact was re- 
duced to writing, and signed by a would-be Faust. 
And now you are quite sure that for you there is 
no forgiveness. You do not fear, perhaps, a literal 
hell-fire ; but you do fear eternal separation from 
God, and eternal remorse. You fear that you must 
live throughout eternity in the darkness of despair 
and the bitterness of remorse in which you have 
lived since that one foolish and, as you think it, 
fatal act. And you ask me what I can say to you. 

I will not attempt to palliate your sin. It is in- 
deed quite probable that in your brooding over it 
you have exaggerated its enormity ; that it is by 
no means the desperate deed of depravity you have 
come to think it; that it was nothing more than 
a passing folly for which you would not punish, nor 
hardly chide, a penitent child. But let us suppose 
it otherwise ; let us suppose it as deliberate an act 
of defiance, as decisive a state of rebellion, as un- 
mistakable an evidence of depravity, as your re- 
morse depicts it. What is it that you fear? It is 
that God will never forgive you. That your de- 
fiance can never be taken back. That for such 
offence there is no amnesty. 

Your morbid imagination does wrong to God. 
What kind of a being do you think him to be? Was 
your act of defiance and rebellion more determined, 
more continuous, more persistent than the rebellion 
against the Federal government which plunged the 
Nation into four years of civil war, and reddened 
the fields of the South with the commingled blood 
of the Nation’s noblest men? What kind of 
idea have you of a God whose mercy you imagine 
to be more reluctant, whose amnesty less ready 
than that of man with his heart still hot with the 
passions of war, and with the spirit of natural 
revenge further incfted by a foul assassination ? 
You do not believe in God—that isin the God of the 
Bible. You have put a Moloch in the place of 
Jehovah; an eternal Torquemada in the place of 
Jesus Christ. You have not caught the idea 
involved in the first and fundamental «loctrine of 
the Bible—that which makes it a Gospel ; the doe- 
trine revealed to Moses when he asked to see God’s 
glory and received for reply, “I will make all my 
goodness pass before them ;” revealed to David in 
the declarations, “ He forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties ;” “ His merey endureth forever; revealed to 
Isaiah in the promise, “ Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let 
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him return unto the Lord and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God and he will abundantly 
pardon.” I assume that you are an orthodox 
believer—that is, you believe that Jesus Christ is 
God manifest in the flesh. Can you conceive that 
Jesus Christ would condemn to eternal remorse a 
sorrowing soul for-an act of defiance, however 
deliberate, purposed, resolute and pertinacious, if it 
were abandoned? Did you ever read this story 
which he once told / 


‘** A certain man had two sons ; and he came to the first, 
and said, ‘Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.’ He an- 
swered, and said, ‘I will not ;’ but afterward he repented 
and went. And he came to the second, and said likewise. 
And he answered, and said, ‘I go, sir;’ and went not. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his Father? They say 
unto him, the first.’’ 

Did you ever think what that parable means ? 
It means primarily this: that a man who defies 
God’s authority, openly and flagrantly, and after- 
ward repents, and tries to do his Father’s will is 
accepted of God; and the man who professes loy- 
alty to God, but does not try to live day by day 
according to God's commandments is not accepted. 
The trouble with you is that you do not believe in the 
Bible. You do not believe its most fundamental 
declaration—that God is good. You do not believe 
that Christ is the Saviour of sinners—you are a pa- 
gan ; that is, your religion is one of fear, not of trust, 
and your God is a God hard, cruel, remorseless— 
not the gentle, tender, patient, suffering Saviour 
of mankind. 

If God were such a God as you morbidly im- 
agine him to be, eternal separation from him 
would be no loss; it would be a gain. A noble 
soul would desire to have as little as possible to do 
with such a God. No heroic soul would continue 
to defy him; for such a God would have power 
without love, and loveless power is only to be 
abhorred, loathed, hated,—not revered, nor even 
truly feared. Such a God as would condemn a 
child to eternal remorse for a thought, a word, or 
an act of defiance, would be Devil, not God. And 
eternal separation from him would be heaven, not 
hell. 

If you will follow my advice, I make bold to say 
that I can cure you of your fear ; not immediately, 
because long habits of thought and feeling are not 
easily changed. But you must follow the advice 
literally, conscientiously, persistently. You cannot 
undo the past; leave it alone. You cannot deter- 
mine the future; do not worry about it. If God 
were the Moloch your fancy has unjustly painted 
him, it would be nobler to defy than to placate 
him. If he be the Father of love which Christ 
represents him to be, he will do all for you that 
love can do. If he is infinitely good, there will be 
no obstacle in him to your happiness; if he is in- 
finitely wise, there will be no obstacle without which 
he cannot overcome. But whether you are happy 
or not does not, after all, much matter. What 
matters is that you be true and good, and helpful 
to others, and for this you need to be at peace with 
yourself. Attend then to your duty and leave your 
destiny to God. Cease praying God to forgive you 
for that sin of your youth; cease thinking about it. 
Cease praying that God will save you from the tor- 
ment of the future; cease thinking about that. 
Think only how every day you can be the best 
citizen, friend, husband, mother, wife, sister ; and 
can do the most good to otherg about you. Read 
your Bible only for its instructions in daily duty 
and its promises of daily help. In a word, be care- 
ful for nothing ; and in time you will learn how in 
everything to give thanks. 

One word that is dogmatic. I think I may claim 
to have studied the Bible at more length, with more 
advantage, and more carefully than you have, and 
I say without hesitation that there is nothing in the 
Bible to warrant the belief that there is any sin 
which God will refuse to forgive if man repents of 
it. ‘To the promise, He forgiveth all thy sin, there 
L. A. 


is no exception. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Children are often capital judges of human nature. 
They lay their fingers by instinct on a person’s most 
characteristic trait. The Spectator had a very charm- 
ing friend whose great fault was that he was never in 
earnest ; he treated life as a great piece of humor, 
and his entire conversation was made up of satire, 
irony, and badinage. The Spectator had another friend 
aged five, who was in the constant habit of hearing this 
gentleman’s conversation ; and who was one day asked 
by the gentleman what his ambition in life was. 
“Well,” said the little fellow, “ I do not mean to be a 
fooling gentleman.” No more acute criticism could 
have been made by the most discriminating adult mind- 
The Spectator has another friend, a clergyman of great 
repute and many sided usefulness, who in former times 
fell into the way of rather large talking. He used 
sounding phrases which meant more to the ear than to 
the mind. This clergyman had a very bright boy whose 
fifth birthday fell upon a Sunday, and in the morning 
the boy was told by his father that he would be asked to 
say grace at dinner. Accordingly after morning serv- 
ice, at the dinner table, the little fellow was requested 
to ask a blessing. He proceeded immediately to screw 
up his eyes and, imitating exactly his father’s tone» 
said : “OQ Thou Power and Glory, we thank Thee for 
the Evil Spirit. Amen.” The clergyman in question 
immediately withdrew from the table, perceiving at 
first only the humor of the situation, but perceiving 
later with great clearness the acuteness and point of 
the unconscious criticism of his own style. Perhaps if 
parents realized more thoroughly how keen the eyes 
of children are, and how retentive their memories, they 
would receive a new incentive to self-control. ° 

* * 

If there is anything of a more perennial interest than 
the study of nature, it isthe study of human nature ; 
and the indifference of people to this study is even 
more surprising than their indifference to the other. 
There are any quantity of curious characters about ; 
how many of us know them? What a mistake it 
is to let some paltry prejudice debar us from this 
study. This person is a pig, you say. Well, if you will 
rid your mind of prejudice, the ways even of pigs 
are interesting. Consider that selfishness is not a dis- 
agreeable attribute of certain people merely, who are 
to be despised for it and avoided; it is the leading attri- 
bute of humanity—nearly the whole of some people, a 
marked trait in most, a decided feature of all of us. It 
is protean in its former. If it is abominable in some, 
it is fascinating and delightful as seen in others. What 
are we in this world for but to learn to know it as it is, 
and to deal with it wisely in ourselves and others? One 
thing I have never been able to see: why we should 
not aim to feel as dispassionately toward selfishness 
when directed against ourselves as when directed 
against others. This is the philosophical condition of 
mind ; it is also the Christian frame of mind ; it is 
also the comfortable state of mind. Let us make a 
study—even of selfishness. 


* * 


Then, here is dullness—which has been overabused 
from Aristophanes down. A dull man may be scarcely 
less interesting as a psychological study thin a bright 
man. I have had experience in this matter, and cher- 
ish the recollection of some of my dull ones. Among 
these reminiscences the following from quite long ago 
is one. ‘There rises before me an evening the most 
strangely beautiful that comes to us men in a genera- 
tion. Electric clouds seemed to fill the atmosphere ; 
they seemed to bathe the tops of the trees with their 
wonderful tremulous light ; they formed a mysterious 
and, as it were, supernatural halo around the heads 
of us all. We might be saints now if we cared to, so 
it seemed ; heaven had come downtous. Inthe midst 
of it, straying along silently, as it seemed the natural 
thing to do, I came upon my dull friend. He was a 
plain Englishman in humble life, but of an excellent 
Christian intention. I expressed to him the thought 
which the occasion suggested—how pure and fine the 
love of God. “And yet,” I said, “there are those 
who can see in such a scene as this only the working 
of the laws of nature.” He meditated a moment, and 
then added, sagely, “These laws of nature, I suppose 
they are mostly derived from the Mosaic law.” Could 
anything be more delicious than this? Notice the de- 
sire to rise to the level of the theme, the effort at sym- 
pathy, the happy thought coming, at last, worthy of the 
theme, and fit to be offered to minister. “Happy 
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thought!” I hear some reader say ; “better call it 
pretentious ignorance.” Nay, friend ; that is certainly 
too harsh. Let us at least say harmless pretension. 


* * 


Such is certainly the character of another recollec- 
tion that rises to my mind, and deserves to go with the 
foregoing. 1 was recently on my way to an ecclesi- 
astical gathering which met with the church of the Rev. 
Mr. H., well known for his interest in American caves, 
and a recognized authority on that subject. Being 
doubtful of the way, I was fortunate enough to fall in 
with one who volunteered to show me, and who was ev?- 
dently a local character. He knew Mr. H., and seemed 
to enjoy that fact very much. As we walked along I 
remarked, “ Mr. H. is famous on the subject of caves, is 
he not? Knows more about caves than almost anybody 
else in this country?” Our friend thought it over a 
moment, and then ventured the safe reply, “J believe 
he does preach that doctrine a good deal.” 


MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


‘THE city of Norwich, Conn., has been honored dur- 

ing this week by the presence of one of the most 
learned bodies upon the Western Continent—the Amer- 
ican Philological Society, which convened in Slater 
Memorial Hall from the 8th to the 10th inst. Charles 
R. Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard Univer- 
sity, presiding. Among the 356 members who compose 
this association, appear the names of such noted 
scholars as Dr. Henry Schliemann, Athens, Greece ; 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Frederick D. Allen, of 
Harvard, the noted Grammarian ; Albert S. Gatschet, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington ; Frank L. Van Cleef, of the University of Bonn, 
Germany ; with doctors and professors by the score. 
The annual publications of the organization are to be 
found in every library of note throughout the world ; 
reaching even to the National Library of Batavia, 
Java, to Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa, 
and to Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

The Society exists for the purpose of promoting 
philological studies in the broadest sense of the term, 
which include classical studies from the point of view 
of language, literature, history and archeology, as well 
as the other ancient and modern languages, linguistics 
and comparative philology. 

An adequate idea of the work done by the society 
may be gained by a glance at the titles of the different 
papers, and addresses of the convention just finished : 
“On the Knowledge of Latin Language and Literature 
among Greek Writers,” by Alfred Gudeman, Ph.D., 
New York ; “ The Order of Words in Greek,” by Pro- 
fessor T. D. Goodell, of Yale University ; “ Sanctii 
Minerva,and Early Spanish Philology,” by Professor 
W. A. Merrill, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; “Con- 
tinued Metaphor in Plato,” George B. Hussey, Ph.D., 
College of New Jersey, Princeton ; “Studies in the . 
Vocabularies of the English Poets,” by Professor F. 
A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; “The 
Roman Element in English Thought,” by Herbert L. 
Baker, Detroit ; “ Deliberate Questions, Indicative 
and Subjunctive, in Terence,” by J. P. Deane, A.B., 
Coruell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; “ Dirpfeld’s Theory 
of the Construction of the Greek Theater,” by W. I. 
Hunt, of Yale ; “ An Inscribed Kotylos from Beotia,” 
by John C. Rolfe, Michigan University, Ann Arbor ; 
“The Logical Value of the Homeric Cesura,” by 
Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale; etc. 

Princeton, N. J., bas been selected as the site of the 
annual meeting for ’91. Appended is the list of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, Julius Sachs, 
Ph.D., New York ; Vice-Presidents, Professors Will- 
iam G. Hale, Cornell University, Ithica, N. Y.; Pro- 
fessor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Secretary, Curator, and Treasurer, Professor Herbert 
Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, bryn Mawr, Pa. ; 
Executive Committee, the officers above, with Pro- 
fessor O. N. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass.; Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. ; Professor W. W. Good- 
win, Harvard ; Professor F. A. March, Lafayette Col- 
lege Easton Pa. ; and Professor W. D. Whitney, Yale 
University. | 

Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, who has been reap- 
pointed Secretary, etc., has held his triple office through 
a succession of years to the complete satisfaction of 
the members of the Society. His re-election is a well- 
merited honor and compliment, E. A. F. 
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THE PENSION SYSTEM. 


By Epwarp P. CLARK. 


ag principle that all persons who have been 
disabled in the military or naval service of the 
United States should be provided for at the public 
expense was early adopted, and each successive war 
eaused the pension roll to swell for a few years, 
after which it would sink again. Thus the war 
with Mexico carried the expenditures on this ac- 
count up to a maximum of $2,401,858 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1852, from which the total 
had fallen to only $1,100,802 for the year preced- 
ing the outbreak of the Civil War. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the conflict 
between the North and the South should create a 
pension list which would make all previous expend- 
itures of this sort seem trifling. Curiously enough, 
however, its first effect was to save the Government 
money on the pension account. The soldiers of the 
Mexican war had gone largely from the South, and 
payments to them ceased with the firing upon Fort 
Sumter, so that the pension expenditures were 
nearly $200,000 less during the succeeding fiscal 
year than during the previous twelve months. But 
wounds and disease among the soldiers of the 
Union army soon carried the total far above the 
highest point ever before reached. During the 
tiseal year ending June 30, 1865—a few weeks 
after Lee’s surrender—the payments were $16,- 
347,621, and for the next half-dozen years they 
ran thus: $15,605 549, $20,936,551, $23,782,386, 
$28 476,621, $28,340,202, and $54,443,894—this 
last for the year closing June 30, 1871, and includ- 
ing a considerable amount more properly charge- 
able to the previous year. 

Thus six years after the war the pension expen- 
ditures averaged about $50,000,000 annually,which 
was then considered an immense sum, and good 
judges supposed that the maximum had been 
reached, General Garfield, himself an old soldier, so 
believed, and in a speech delivered in his capacity 
as chairman of the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations, January 23, 1872, said: ‘“ We may reason- 
ably expect that the expenditures for pensions will 
hereafter steadily decrease, unless our legislation 
should be unwarrantably extravagant.” In like 
manner, two years later, he expressed the opinion 
in a speech delivered March 5, 1874, that, if there 
were any change in the expenditures on this ac- 
count for the coming year, it would be a rednetion, 
and that such reduction “ will be simply because 
the pensions are expiring.” 

General Garfield's expectation would have been 
realized if the claim agents had not seen a chance of 
making money, and the politicians a chance of 
making votes, by deliberately working up a craze 
for pensions. Indeed, the anticipated reduction 
did really set in, the expenditures a dozen years 
after the close of the war being decidedly less 
than those six years after its close. Here are the 
figures for several fiscal years: 1873, $29,359,- 
426; 1874, $29,038,414; 1875, $29,456 216; 
1876, $28,257,395; 1877, $27,963,752; 1878, 
$27,137,019. The reduction had come about, as 
General Garfield had suggested, “simply because 
the pensions are expiring.” The number of pen- 
sioners was materially less in 1878 than in 1873, the 
totals running as follows: 1873, 258,411; 1874, 
236,241; 1875, 234821; 1876, 232,157; 1877, 
252,104; 1878, 223,998. 

By a dozen years after the close of the war every 
one who was entitled to a pension should have 
found it out; and, although the pension office was 
behind in its work, and many unsettled claims 
would yet be allowed, the steady expiration of pen- 
sions already granted would, in a normal state of 
things, have caused the total to keep on steadily 
falling. The number of applications filed, which 
directly after the war had reached 72,684 in a 
year, had sunk a decade later as low as 16,754, and 
the claim agents at Washington saw that their 
profitable business was threatened with early ex- 
tinction. The legitimate demand for their services 
having practically ceased, some device must be 
found which would tempt old soldiers to seek pen- 
sions who had never thought of such a thing 
before. Such a temptation was presented in the 
offer of arrears—that is, the dating back of the 
time from which a pension should be paid to the 
oceasion when the wound or disability was in- 
curred, instead of from the date when the applica- 
tion was granted. Under the old system, if a man 
applied for a pension in 1878, on the ground of a 
wound inflicted in 1861, and his application were 
promptl¢ allowed, his pension would begin in 1878. 
But, under the arrearage scheme, it would virtually 
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begin back in 1861. In other words, he would 


receive in a lump sum in 1878 what he would have 
received during the intervening seventeen years if 
he had applied for and secured a pension in 1861, 
or about 200 months’ “back pay,” which would 
amount to $1,600 at the $8a-month rate, and 
$2,400 if the award were $12 a month. It would 
have been hard to devise anything better calculated 
to promote fraud than the chance of getting such 
sums as these in hard cash, and the claim agents 
showed great shrewdness when they sent through- 
out the North printed petitions for the passage of 
an arrears act, which furnished Congress the excuse 
for passing it as a response to a widespread 
demand of the soldiers. This important measure 
was rushed through the House under a suspension 
of the rules, and during the discussion in the Senate 
Mr. Ingalls expressed the opinion that it would 
take only “somewhere from eighteen to twenty 
millions.” 

No sooner was the act signed than the pension 
office began to feel its effects. It was approved on 
the 25th of January, 1879, and by the 18th of 
February Mr. Schurz, the Secretary of the Interior, 
felt constrained to send Congress a communication 
on the subject. During the last six months of 
1878, the average number of pension claims pre- 
sented had been only 34 per day, but during the 
week before Mr. Schurz wrote the number was 
205 perday. Matters grew worse month by month. 
In his report for the fiseal year ending June 30, 
1879, only five months after the act went into 
effect, the Commissioner of Pensions reported that 
new claims had been coming in at an “ unprecedented 
rate,” the average having leaped up to 10,290 per 
month, and the whole number being more than 
double the number of any previous year since 1866, 
and nearly double the total for that year just after 
the close of the war. Moreover, tens of thousands 
of old claims which had been rejected were re- 
vived, and ultimately pushed through to success, 
under the stimulus to reckless swearing presented 
by the chance of getting a small fortune by stretch- 
ing the truth. The act provided that arrearages 
should be granted upon all claims put in before 
June 30, 1880, whenever such claims should be 
allowed, and even to this day pensions are being 
allowed which are thus entitled to arrears. In 
many cases the arrearages amounted to large 
sums—$2,000, $3,000, $4,000, and in some cases 
even more. Commissioner Black estimated that 
the arrears act had cost the Government $179,- 
405,872 up to June 30, 1885, at which time he 
reported that there were still pending 100,071 
eases which had been filed before July 1, 1880, and 
accordingly were eligible to arrearages. Many 
thousands of these cases have been granted during 
the past five years, and carried payments which 
must swell the total far above $200,000,000, instead 
of the “eighteen to twenty millions” estimated by 
Senator Ingalls. 

The demoralization caused by the arrears busi- 
ness was graphically portrayed about four years 
ago in an article by the editor of the Portland 
“ Oregonian,” who served in a Vermont regiment, 
and who declared that “since the passage of the 
arrears of pensions act about every shirk and utterly 
worthless veteran of his brigade has been a success- 
ful applicant for a pension,” among them several 
men who had shot off fingers in order to get dis- 
charged, and a wagoner who lost a leg by tum- 
bling off his team while helplessly drunk. Easy, 
however, as it was to secure pensions under existing 
laws, the claim agents soon began pushing for 
changes which would make it still easier. The first 
attempt was to secure a dependent pension law, 
which would enable an old soldier to get a pension, 
although he had incurred no disability during his 
service, provided he cannot earn a living now. 
Such a measure was passed by Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1887, but was vetoed by President Cleveland 
February 11, and thus defeated. The chief reason 
urged for its passage was the fact that a number of 
old soldiers—estimated by Commissioner Black at 
nine thousand—were dependent upon public charity, 
to the discredit of the nation. The Chairman of 
the House Committee on Pensions thought that 
about 24000 others would also be entitled to its 
benefits, and that it would increase the pension ex- 
penditures by $4,767,120 annually. But the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee held that it would 
cover all who were disabled “to any considerable 
extent,” and it was obvious that such an interpre- 
tation would make these estimates ridiculously in- 
adequate. Mr. Cleveland laid stress upon these 
divergencies of view, and strengthened his argu- 
ment by an appeal to precedent. 
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In December, 1818, President Monroe recom- 
mended to Congress provision for the survivors of 
the Revolutionary army “ not provided for by ex- 
isting pension laws, who are reduced to indigence, 
and even distress.”’ Joseph Bloomfield, who had 
served as an officer through the war and was then 
a representative from New Jersey, carried through 
Congress a law giving any one who had served at 
least nine months, and who, “ by reason of his re- 
duced circumstances,” was “in need of assistance 
from his country for support,” a pension during 
the remainder of his life of $20 per month, if an 
officer, and $8 if a private. Everybody supposed 
that there would be only a few applicants. ‘“ Most 
of those very meritorious citizens,” said Monroe, 
“have paid the debt of nature and gone to re- 
pose.” “Very few of these worthies now re- 
main,” said a Kentucky speaker in the House, 
“and but few of these will claim the benefit of this 
country.” Bloomfield himself presented a care- 
fully prepared estimate that only 34 officers and 
340 privates would apply under the act, and that 
the total expenditure would te but $40,800 a year 
at the start—‘‘an amount which must daily de- 
crease.’’ Never were expectations and estimates 
so completely belied. Applications poured in like 
a flood, no less than 28,555 being received within 
two years, and pension expenditures jumped from 
$297,374 in the fiscal year before the act was 
passed, to $3,208,376 in 1820. The grossest 
frauds were perpetrated, many well-to-do men as- 
signing their property to relatives and friends, in 
order to make themselves apparently dependent, 
and the scandal became so great that in 1820 Con- 
gress passed another act designed to render decep- 
tion less easy in future, while attempts were made 
to weed out the swindlers already on the roll, and 
6,000 names were thus stricken off. Despite all, 
however, the abuses continued, and in 1854 Presi- 
dent Jackson told Congress of circumstances re- 
cently developed “ showing the existence of exten- 
sive frauds under the various laws granting pen- 
sions and gratuities for Revolutionary services,” 
and recommended “an actual inspection in each 
state into the circumstances and claims of every 
person now drawing a pension.” 

The incoming of a Republican administration 
in 1889 brought urgent demands for liberal exten- 
sions of the pension system. The Senate sought 
to meet these by the passage of another dependent 
bill, while the House was anxious to go much fur- 
ther and grant a service pension to every Union 
soldier sixty years old. A compromise was finally 
reached which provides that any soldier who served 
three months and was honorably discharged, and 
who suffers from a disability which so incapacitates 
him from the performance of manual labor as to 
render him unable to earn a support, may receive a 
pension of from $6 to $12 a month, proportioned 
to the inability. Other sections grant a pension 
of $8 a month to the widow of every soldier 
who is “without other means of support than 
her daily labor,” and render it easier than here- 
tofore for dependent parents of soldiers to secure 
pensions. 

Nobody pretends to be able to guess how large 
an addition to the roll will result from this bill. 
The Senate committee estimated that their original 
bill, which was stricter than the compromise, would 
bring in 100,000 old soldiers, but the chairman of 
the House Committee confessed that the easier 
system which was substituted would probably admit 
200,000, to say nothing of 100,000 widows, and 
the marking up of rates for many thousands of 
pensioners who now draw small sums. The lowest 
figures which anyone presented were $35,000,000 
a year extra, the regular pension bill calling for 
the enormous sum of $98 427,461 during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

The dangerous feature of this latest scheme is the 
fact that the soldier may secure a pension if he 
does not need it, even if he has a competence ; all 
that is necessary is to show that he is “unable to 
earn a support by manual labor.” The result is 
that ecores of government clerks at Washington 
drawing good salaries have already applied for pen- 
sions, and apparently are sure to get them, and 
similar reports come from all over the North. It 
seems fair to expect, therefore, that a large propor- 
tion of the surviving soldiers who are not alread 
on the roll will be added under this bill. The 
number of such survivors is greater than is gen- 
erally supposed. Dr. F. E. Ainsworth, head of 
the pension record division of the war department, 
has made elaborate computations which show that 
there were furnished in all 2,778,304 men, repre- 
senting 2,213,365 different individuals; 364116 
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died and 121,896 deserted, leaving 1,727,553 alive 
and honorably discharged ; and 1,285,471 are now 
alive, of whom 356,031 were on the pension roll 
when the last report was made. 


FIELDING’S “ VOYAGE TO LISBON.” 
By Austin Dopson. 


OT far from where these lines are written, on 
the right hand side of the road from Acton to 
Ealing, stands a house called Fordhook. Shut in 
by walls, and jealously guarded by surrounding 
trees, it offers itself but shyly and evasively to the 
incurious passer-by. Nevertheless, it has traditions 
which might well give him pause. Even in this 
century it enjoyed the distinction of belonging to 
Lady Byron, the poet’s wife; and in its existing 
drawing-room, “‘ Ada, sole daughter of my house 
and heart,’ was married to Lord Lovelace. But 
an earlier and a graver memory than this lingers 
about the spot. Exactly one hundred and thirty-six 
years ago, on a certain Wednesday in June, the 
cottage which formerly occupied its site was the 
scene of one of the saddest leave-takings in litera- 
ture. On this particular day had gathered about 
its door a little group of sympathetic friends and 
relatives, who were evidently assembled to bid a 
sorrowful good-bye to some one, for whom, as the 
clock was striking twelve, acoach had just drawn 
up. Presently a tall man, terribly broken and 
emaciated, but still wearing the marks of dignity, 
and kindliness on his once-handsome face, made 
his appearance, and was assisted, although with 
some difficulty (for he had lost the use of his 
limbs), into the vehicle. An elderly, homely-look- 
ing woman, and aslim girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
speedily took their seats beside him and, amid the 
mingled tears and good wishes of the spectators, 
the coach drove off rapidly in the direction of 
London. The sick man was the famous novelist 
Henry Fielding ; his companions, his second wife 
and his eldest daughter. He was dying fast of a 
complication of diseases; and, like Peterborough 
and Doddridge before him, was setting out in the 
forlorn hope of finding life and health at Lisbon. 
Since Scott quoted them, in 1821, the words in 
which he has described his departure have been 
classic: | 
“« Wednesday, June 26, 1754.—On this day the most 
melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose and found me 
awake in my house at Fordhook. By the light of this 
sun I was, in my own opinion, last to behold and take 
leave of some of those creatures on whom I doted with 
a mother-like fondness, guided by nature and passion, 
and uncured and unhardened by all the doctrine of 
that philosophical school where 1 had learnt to bear 
pains and to despise death. In this situation, as I 
could not conquer nature, I submitted entirely to her, 
and she made as great a fool of me as she had ever 
done of any woman whatsoever: under pretense of 
giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me in to suffer the 
company of my little ones, during eight hours ; and I 
doubt not whether, in that time, I did not undergo 
more than in all my distemper.” 


Of Fielding’s life, it may be said truly, that 
nothing in it became him like the leaving it. At 
the moment of his starting for Lisbon, his case, as 
is clear from the above quotation, was already re- 
garded by himself as desperate. To a lingering gout 
had succeeded “a deep jaundice,” and to jaundice, 
asthma and dropsy. He was past the power of the 
Duke of Portland’s powder; past the famous tar- 
water of Bishop Berkeley. Had he acknowledged his 
danger earlier, his-life might have been prolonged, 
though, in all probability, but for brief space. His 
health had long been breaking ; he was worn out by 
his harassing vocation as a Middlesex magistrate ; 
and he knew that, in the event of his death, his fam- 
ily must starve. This last consideration it was that 
tempted him to defer his retirement to the country 
in order to break up a notorious gang of street- 
robbers, and so earn (as he fondly hoped) some 
government provision for those helpless ones whom 
he must leave behind him. He succeeded in his 
task, although he failed of his reward ; and what 
was worse, as regards his health, much irrecover- 
able opportunity had been lost. By the time that 
his labors were at an end, he was a doomed man. 
The Bath waters could do nothing in the advanced 
stage of his malady, and, after a short sojourn at 
his “little house” at Ealing, he took his passage 
in the “Queen of Portugal,” Richard Veal, master, 
for Lisbon. Of this voyage he has left his own 
account; and the posthumous volume thus pro 
duced is a curiosity of literature. It is one of the 
most touching records in the language of fortitude 
under trial; and it is not surprising to learn, as we 
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do from Hazlitt, that it was the favorite book of 
another much tried mortal, the gentle and uncom- 
plaining “ Elia.” 

In these days of steam power, and floating pal- 
aces, and luxurious invalid appliances, it is not 
easy to realize the intolerable tedium and discom- 
fort, especially to an invalid, of a passage in a 
second-rate sailing-ship in the middle of the last 
century. When, after a rapid but fatiguing two 
hours’ drive, Fielding reached Redriff (Rother- 
hithe), he had to undergo a further penance. The 
‘Queen of Portugal” lay in mid-stream, a circum- 
stance which necessitated his being carried peril- 
ously across slippery ground, transferred to a 
wherry, and finally slung in a chair over the ship’s 
side. Nor were his troubles by any means at an 
end when he found himself safely deposited in the 
eabin. The voyage, already more than once de- 
ferred, was again postponed. First the vessel 
could not be cleared at the Custom House until 
Thursday, because Wednesday was a_ holiday 
(Proclamation Day); then the skipper himself 
announced that he should not sail before Saturday. 
Meanwhile, from his unusual exertions and other 
causes, Fielding’s malady had gained so consider- 
ably that he was obliged to summon Dr. William 
Hunter from Covent Garden to tap him—an opera- 
tion which he had already more than once under- 
gone with considerable relief. On Sunday the 
vessel dropped down to Gravesend, reaching the 
Nore on July 1. Then, for a week, they were 
becalmed in the Downs, reaching Ryde just in time 
to lie safely on the Motherbank during a violent 
storm. before the ship left Ryde, the 23d of July 
had arrived; and it was not until the second week 
in August that she sailed up the Tagus, having 
taken six weeks to perform a journey which is now 
generally accomplished in three og four days at the 
most. 

If the “Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon” were no 
more than the chronicle of the facts thus summa- 
rized—nay, if it were no more than what Walpole 
flippantly called the “account how his [ Fielding’s ] 
dropsy was treated and teased by an innkeeper’s 
wife in the Isle of Wight,” it would require and 
deserve but little consideration. That it is a liter- 
ary masterpiece is not pretended ; nor, in the cir- 
cumstances of its composition, could a masterpiece 
be looked for, even from a master. But it is inter- 
esting not so much by the events which it narrates 
as by the indirect light which it throws upon its 
writer’s character, upon his manliness, his patience, 
and that inextinguishable cheerfulness which, 
he says in the “ Proposal for the Poor,” “ was 
always natural to me.” His sufferings must 
have been terrible (he had to be tapped again 
before the voyage ended), and yet with the ex- 
ception of some not resentful comment upon the 
inhumanity of certain watermen and sailors, who 
had jeered at his ghastly appearance, no word of 
complaint as to his own condition is suffered to 
escape him. On the other hand, his solicitude for 
his fellow-travelers is unmistakable. One of the 
most touching pages in the little volume relates 
how, when his wife, worn out with toothache, lay 
sleeping lightly in the stateroom, he and the skip- 
per, who was deaf, sat speechless over a “small 
bowl of punch ” in the adjoining cabin rather than 
run the risk of waking her by a sound. “ My dear 
wife and child,” he says, speaking of a storm in the 
channel, ‘‘ must pardon me, if what I did not con- 
ceive to be any great evil to myself I was not much 
terrified with the thoughts of happening to them : 
in truth I have often thought they are both too 
good and too gentle to be trusted to the power of 
any man I know.” In another place he relates 
quite in his best manner, how he rebuked a certain 
churlish Custom-house officer for his want of cour- 
tesy to Mrs. Fielding. At times one forgets that 
it is a dying man who is writing, so unconquerable 
is that appetite for enjoyment which made Lady 
Mary say he ought to have been immortal. Not 
long after they reached Ryde he wrote to his half- 
brother and successor John, afterward Sir John, 
Fielding, “I beg that on the Day you receive this 
Mrs. Daniel [his mother-in-law] may know that we 
are just risen from Breakfast in Health and Spirits 
[the italics are ours | this twelfth Instant at nine in 
the morning.” At Ryde they were shamefully in- 
treated by the most sharp-faced and tyrannical of 
landladies, in whose hostelry they sought temporary 
refuge, and yet it is at Ryde that he chronicles 
“the best, the pleasantest, and the merriest meal 
[in a barn] with more appetite, more real, solid 
luxury, and more festivity than was ever seen in an 
entertainment at White’s.”” And almost the last 
lines of the “ Journal ”’ recall a good supper in a Lis- 
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bon coffee-house for which “they were as well 
charged as if the bill had been made on the 
Bath road, between Newbury and London.” 

But the pleasures of the table play a subordinate 
part in the sick man’s diary, and often only prompt 
a larger subject, as when the John Dory which re- 
gales them at Torbay introduces a disquisition on 
the improvement of the London fish supply. As 
might be anticipated some of his best passages deal 
with the humanity about him. With characteristic 
reticence he says little of his own companions, but 
his pen strays easily into graphic sketches of the 
little world of the “ Queen of Portugal.” The ill- 


\ mannered Custom-house officer, already mentioned, 
the military fop who comes to visit the captain at 


Spithead, the sordid and shrewish Ryde landlady 
and her chuckle-headed nonentity of a husband, are 
all touched with a hand which, however tremulous 
shows no diminution of its cunning. Of all the 
portraits however, that of the skipper is the 
best. The rough illiterate sea-captain, “full of 
strange oaths,’’ and superstitious, despotic, irascible 
and good natured, awkwardly gallanting the ladies 
in all the splendors of a red coat, cockade and 
sword, and heartbroken, privateer though he had 
been, when his favorite kitten is smothered by a 
feather-bed, has all the elements of a finished indi- 
viduality. It is with respect to him that occurs 
almost the only really dramatic incident of the voy- 
age. A violent dispute having arisen about the ex- 
clusive right of the passengers to the cabin, Field- 
ing resolved, not without misgivings, to quit the 
ship, ordering a hoy for that purpose, and taking 
care, as became a magistrate, to threaten Captain 
Veal with what that worthy feared more than rock 
or quicksand, the retributory terrors of legal pro- 
ceedings. The rest may be told in the journalist’s 
own words: “ The most distant sound of law has 
frightened a man, who had often, I am convinced, 
heard numbers of cannon roar round him with in- 
trepidity. Nor did he sooner see the hoy approach- 
ing the vessel than he ran down again into the 
cabin, and his rage being perfectly subsided, 
he tumbled on his knees, and a little too ab- 
jectly implored for mercy. I did not suffer a 
brave man and an old man, to remain a moment 
in this posture; but I immediately forgave him.” 
Most of those who have related this anecdote end 
discreetly at this point. Fielding, however, is too 
honest to allow us to place his forbearance entirely 
to the account of his magnanimity. ‘ And here, 
that I may not be thought the sly trampeter of my 
own praises, I do utterly disclaim all praise on the 
occasion. Neither did the greatness of my mind 
dictate, nor the force of my Christianity exact this 
forgiveness. To speak truth, I forgave him from 
a motive which would make men much more for- 
giving if they were much wiser than they are; be- 
cause it was convenient for me so to do.” 

With the arrival of the “‘ Queen of Portugal” at 
Lisbon the “Journal” ends, and no further par- 
ticulars of its writer are forthcoming. Two months 
later he died in the Portuguese capital, and was 
buried among the cypresses of the beautiful English 
cemetery. Luget Britannia gremio non dari 
Fovere natum—is inscribed upon his tomb. 


ADAM’S FIRST WIFE. 
By D. E. Hervey. 


ANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI began one of 


his remarkable poems : 


“Tt was Lilith, the wife of Adam : 
Not a drop of her blood was human, 
But she was made like a soft, sweet woman.” 


The poem relates how Lilith had been the first 
love of Adam, but had been cast out of Eden when 
Eve was made; that she was consumed with jeal- 
ousy against Eve, and that, taking the form of a 
snake, she tempted Eve to disobedience, and thus 
all the woe that has come upon the world from 
“* Man’s first disobedience 

And the fruit of that forbidden tree 

Whose mortal taste brought death into the world 

And all our woe,” 


was caused by the jealousy of a forsaken love. 

In the same poet's sonnet, “ Lilith,” written for 
a picture, she is described as a beautiful woman, 
with enchanted golden hair, who draws men to her 
and destroys them. In the sonnet the poet makes 
use of the old legend concerning her, that when- 
ever a youth fell in love with her he died, and “ one 
strangling golden hair” was found twisted tightly 
around his heart. 

It is a strange old story, born when the world 


‘ 
ry 
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was young and full of these weird legends. The 

m of Rossetti’s is founded on an Eastern legend 
which relates that Lilith was Adam’s first wife, and 
of equal age with himself, the sole possessor of his 
love till Eve came. In his affection for this new, 
fair creature, born from his own body, he neglected 
the charms of Lilith. Consumed with jealousy, and 
her love turned to hatred, Lilith sought counsel from 
the Serpent, the subtlest of creation, and, in pursu- 
ance of his advice, took his shape, and tempted Eve 
to eat of the forbidden tree, gaining her revenge in 
the expulsion of the disobedient ones from Eden. 
The great painter, Michael Angelo, has recognized 
this form of the legend by giving the head and 
trunk of a woman to the snake in his great fresco 
of “ The Fall” on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome. 

There are many variations of the old story, but 
all of them give to Lilith a superhuman beauty. 
One version is given in this way: When God in 
the beginning made the first man in Paradise, he 
said, “ It is not good for man tobealone.” There- 
fore, he made a wife for Adam from the dust, as he 
himself was made. This wife was called Lilis. 
Soon, however, they began to quarrel. Lilis said, 
“T will not be in subjection to thee,” and Adam re- 
plied, “‘ Neither will I be under thee, but I will be 
lord over thee, since thou wert made to be submis- 
sive.” But Lilis answered, “‘ We are both alike, 
and neither is better than the other. We are both 
made from the dust, and neither will obey the 
other.” And when it was evident that there could 
be no agreement between them, Lilis cried out the 
holy name of God, and immediately flew away 
through the air. Then Adam spoke to God and 
said, “ Lord of the whole world, the wife which 
thou hast given me has flown away.” Then God 
sent three angels to Lilis to say to her, “If you 
will come back, well and good, but if not, then a 
hundred of your children shall die every day.” 
The angels followed her over the sea to Egypt, and 
there delivered to her the message. But she would 
not go back, whereupon the angels said, “ Then we 
will drown you in the sea, since you will not go 
back.” But Lilis begged them that she might live 
a little while longer, and declared that she had 
been created in order that she might torment and 
kill new-born children for eight days from their 
birth, if they were boys, and for twenty days if 
they were girls. When the angels heard this they 
wanted to take her by force and carry her back to 
Adam, but Lilis swore to them an oath that, as 
often as she saw their names written on a piece of 
paper or parchment, she would have no power over 
young children, and would do them no harm. She 
also accepted as her punishment the sentence that 
one hundred of her children should die every day. 
Upon this the angels permitted her to live. Since 
then every day a hundred young devils from among 
her children have died. And mothers write the 
names of the three angels on pieces of parchment 
and hang them about the necks of their children in 
order that Lilis, seeing the names, may remember 
her oath and do the children no harm. 

According to the story told by the Rabbi Ben 
Yira, Lilith was impatient and quarrelsome. Un- 
willing to conform to wholesome conditions, she 
revolted, and, pronouncing as a charm the sacred 
name of God, was henceforth condemned to be an 
evil demon. She was represented in the form of a 
beautiful woman who slew children. She stood by 
the side of mothers waiting the new-born infant to 
kill it. Hence the amulet or phylactery is inscribed 
in Hebrew, ** Adam and Eve without Lilith.” 

The killing of young infants seems to enter into 
all the legends concerning this beautiful but danger- 
ous being. One famous story is that when Adam 
and Eve were expelled from Eden they were cast 
upon the earth at places one hundred and seventy- 
five years’ journey apart: Adam on the Island of 
Ceylon, and Eve on Mount Arafa, near Mecca. 
Lilith, knowing that Adam was alone, offered her 
companionship, which was accepted. Afterward 
Adam, happening to meet Eve again, returned to 
his allegiance, and informed Lilith that she might 
find another companion. ‘This greatly enraged her, 
and she swore by heaven and by earth that she 
would destroy every child of man that should be 
born. To prevent the execution of this threat, the 
Jews, in former times, used to place the amulet 
with the Hebrew inscription upon it over doors, 
windows, and upon chimneys and beds of confine- 
ment, so that Lilith might not enter the house and 
harm the new-born children. 

The Talmud gives several versions of the story. 
Lilith was a witch who stole children. The Jews 
of Tunis say that she was not the wife of Adam but 
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of the devil; and still another idea was that she 
was an air spirit, and by her Adam procreated the 
demons, and a variation of this story makes Adam 
meet her for the first time after he was expelled 
from Paradise, and live with her one hundred and 
thirty years. According to this variation she be- 
came by him the mother of many giants and wicked 
demons. 

And yet one more legend relates that Adam and 
Lilith were created at the same time, and were 
joined together back to back, with only one body. 
Bat, quarreling seriously, at their request God sep- 
arated them, and gave to each an independent 
body. But they still quarreled, and Lilith devoted 
herself to witchcraft and the companionship of dev- 
ils, whereupon Adam left her, and Eve was created 
to take her place. 

Lilith appears on the Walpurgis Night in Goethe’s 
— and Mephistopheles warns Faust against 

er: 


But who that ? 
his. ote her especially. 
’Tis Lilith. 
Faust. Who ? 
Mephis. Adam’s first wife is she. 
_ Beware the lure within her lovely tresses, 
The splendid sole adornment of her hair. 
When she succeeds therewith a youth to snare, 
Not soon again she frees him from her jesses. 
(Bayard Taylor’s Translation. ) 


The name Lilith is from a Hebrew root, meaning 
darkness. It occurs once only in the Bible—Isaiah 
xxxiv., 14, where it is translated “ screech-owl.” 
The passage reads, ‘‘ The screech-owl also shall rest 
there, and find for herself a place of rest.” In 
Cheyne’s version the passage is translated : 

“ The satyr shall light on his fellow ; 


Surely Lilith shall repose there 
And find for herself a place ‘of rest.” 


In the Revised Version it is given: 

“The satyr shall cry to his fellow ; yea, the night 
monster shall settle there, and shall find her a place 
of rest.” 

The name survives in the word “ lullaby,” which 
comes from Lilith and abire. This refrain to 
slumber songs is a sort of exorcism. 

The Greek and Roman stories of the Empusa 
or Lamia would seem to be closely allied to this 
legend of Lilith. Some have sought the derivation 
in a contraction of A/ilith, the Arabian Llithia, the 
goddess of maternity and childbirth. It is easy to 
form it from Lila, the night, and to refer it to 
Alilat, the purse goddess, but the passion for de- 
stroying children, which enters into every variation 
of the story, seems to render this etymology objec- 
tionable. 


SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE. 
By Rey. Joun W. CHApwick. 


NCE upon a time my early home was neigh- 
bored by the Fountain Yard, which from 

a century to a century and a-half ago, was the 
yard of the Fountain Inn, where Sir Harry Fran- 
land first met Agnes Surriage, the heroine of 
Holmes’ ballad “ Agnes,” of Mr. Bynner’s novel 
and of some curious monographs. Searcely a rod 
away from the site of “The Fountain” was 
**Molly’s.” Why “ Molly’s” I know not. Did 
any Molly of old days there take her matutinal 
bath or drown her misery? In my time the girls 
avoided it. It was a sheer cliff where, at high 
tide, the water, crystal clear, was ten or twelve 
feet deep. What a lovely place to take a header 
on hot summer noons when time and tide con- 
spired. At low tide the sand was bare at the 
cliff’s foot and for many rods along the shore, and 
between the shore and Gerry’s Island (the first 
minister’s glebe, delightfully secure at high tide 
from parochial invasion), the eel-grass was banked 
in so hard that a boy without much flesh upon his 
bones could walk upon the top. Once I remem- 
ber we got off in this way to an ancient mariner’s 
whaleboat, and he, to make reprisals, gathered up 
all our scanty clothing and made off with it to his 
little shop near by. It was at once resolved that 
we would each take a beach stone and visit him, 
andsowedid. There were fat boys and thin boys; 
boys as brown as little savages and boys exceed- 
ing fair. ‘Truth and it was a pretty sight as we 
marched up the lane and, entering the little shop, 
which scarce could hold us all, announced our ulti- 
matum—to smash all his candy jars and window 
glass, and the stick of brimstone that had done ad- 
vertising duty many years, if our “bacon” was 
not given up. The monster quailed—he was the 
mildest-mannered man that ever kept a shop—and 


in two minutes the simplicity of Areadia had been 
exchanged for the trammels of civilization. 

It was in the immediate vicinity of “ Molly’s ” 
that a calamity befell me that had far-reaching 
implications. It was low tide, and I had gone wad- 
ing far away along the flat with my big cousin. 
Returning, I discovered that my hat was missing 
from the integumental pile. An accident was out 
of the question. I had ballasted it with a big stone. 
Looking up across the marsh—which then, not to 
be singular, I called “the mash”—I saw a slowly- 
moving form. It was an aged man, and he was 
carrying my hat! It was a new hat with a green 
ribbon. I seemed fated to lose my hats. I had 
seen a beautiful Leghorn “ melt from the smallness 
of a gnat to air” upon the summer sea, bat this 
one did not seem beyond recovery. Josh, my big 
cousin, was full of hope that it might be recaptured. 
There was no time to waste, and so we started as 
we were, in puris naturalibus. But the marsh had 
been recently mown, and we had to favor our feet 
a little, so that when we came up with the object of 
our search he was well up into the settled precinct 
of the town in “Oakum Bay,” scarcely a stone’s 
throw from his own door. The hat was given up 
and Josh showered such a torrent of strong lan- 
guage on his head as it may be it had not felt since 
that October night in 1808, when he was tarred 
and feathered by his townsmen in a wild fit of pas- 
sionate but mistaken indignation. The man whohad 
carried off my hat was “ Old Flood Ireson.” Why 
he had done it I do not know. Perhaps, as he 
said, he thought it had been abandoned, and that, 
after his sad experience in 1808, he had a morbid 
tenderness for all abandoned things. Certain it is 
that I have never laid it up against him, for he was 
then very old and feeble-minded. 

I am assured that when Whittier published his 
ballad in the fall of 1857, he imagined that Skipper 
Ireson was one of the early inhabitants of Marble- 
head, and that his misfortunes happened one or 
two centuries ago. In fact, the skipper had been 
dead hardly six months when the ballad appeared. 
He died April 25th, 1857, in his eighty-second year. 
His form, bowed down beneath the weight of his in- 
firmities, was a familiar sight all through the period 
of my own boyhood. He used to go about the 
streets peddling his humble catch of fish from a 
wheel-barrow, blowing his advertising horn in a 
feeble manner, and recommending his unsavory 
merchandize in a thin and broken voice. In the 
winter season his dory used to be drawn up in front 
of his house, across the narrow lane. At last he 
became blind, and his fishing and peddling had to 
be wholly given up. Even then he kept on grop- 
ing about until one day he found an “ open door” 
and entered in, and heard the taunts no more. His 
true name was Benjamin Ireson, and not “ Floyd,” 
as Whittier represents. Why he was called 
* Flood ” it is impossible to say. 

I am glad that Whittier did not know the facts 
about him, for, if he had, it would have spoiled his 
ballad. I remember saying this in a shoemaker’s 
shop in 1859, and my shop-mates had for me no 
merey. ‘hey said the ballad was a lie, and they 
qualified the noun with semi-lunar fardels after 
the manner of the unregenerate man. And cer- 
tainly the ballad reproduced the facts of Skipper 
Ireson’s experience very imperfectly. The main 
points of the ballad are well known. The women 
get all the credit of the performance. Bat the 
only woman who had anything to do with it was 
one who opened her window and offered another 
pillow of feathers. The ballad says: 


“ Small pity for him ! he sailed away 
From a sinking ship in Chaleur Bay ; 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck 
With his own town’s people on her deck !” 


But the leaky vessel was not a ship; she was 
not in Chaleur Bay; and there was not a towns- 
man of Ireson on board of her. The ballad im- 
plies that all the vessel’s crew were lost. The 
skipper is specified. But all were not lost, and the 
skipper—the captain rather—was among the saved. 
The ballad represents [reson as making a penitent 
speech. His actual speech was this: “* Gentlemen, 
I thank you for your ride.” That the blame was 
wholly Ireson’s is another implication of the ballad. 
This, too, is entirely incorrect. The ballad is no 
worse for these divergencies from the actual facts. 
Chevy Chase and Sir Patrick Spens are probably 
no more exactly true. The facts here, as frequently 
elsewhere, are mean and worthless in comparison 
with the creations of the poet, and still it may be 
well to set them down. 

Ireson was skipper of the schooner “Betty” 
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from 1803 to 1815. In September, 1808, he had 
made a splendid four days’ run from the Banks 
when the wind began to blow hard, and in- 
creased toa gale. In the night, signals of distress 
were heard, but what with the darkness and the 
wind, to reach the vessel was out of the question. 
So he laid the “ Betty” till morning, when Cape 
Cod was in sight, and the wreck also a short dis- 
tance from the land. By the aid of the glass, boats 
were seen endeavoring to get out to her. Skipper 
Ireson wished to run down to her, but one of the 
crew said he “didn’t want to go to hell with his 
mouth full of Cape Cod sand.” Others were of the 
same opinion, and so the skipper’s preference was 
overborne, and, unwilling and protesting, he stood 
away for Marblehead. 

A few days after his arrival the schooner “ Polly ” 
sailed into the harbor bringing, beside her own 
crew, Captain Gibbons and two or three others, who 
had been taken off the sinking vessel by a boat 
which had put out from Cape Cod. Captain Gib- 
bons’s statement was: that on his way from Port- 
land to Boston, when about nine miles from the 
Highlands of Cape Cod, on Friday, September 27, 
his vessel, the schooner, “ Active,” sprung a leak, 
and soon became water-logged. At 12 p.M., he 
spoke the schooner “ Betty,”’ Ireson, master, and 
begged assistance, which was not given. The next 
day himself and two or three others were taken off 
by a boat from the Cape. Before it could return 
the “ Active ” went down with the remainder of the 
crew. Captain Gibbons was put on board the 
“ Polly ” bound for Marblehead, and, arriving there, 
told his story in a way that gave Skipper Ireson’s 
conduct a very ugly look, though it differed slightly 
from Ireson’s own account of the matter. But pop- 
ular judgment is not critical. Asa rule it hangs 
the criminal first and tries him afterward. Ireson’s 
crew finding that public opinion was setting heavily 
against them cast all the blame on him, and the 
result was his immortal ride. 

The foot of State Street-—‘ Wharf Lane,” in 
common parlance—used to be a famour rendezvous 
for fishermen, and still a few feeble veterans walk 
solemnly up and down, “ burning tobacco,” as Em- 
erson says, Or, 

“ Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.” 
Here they lament the degeneracy of the present 
time, and improve on their old stories if they can. 
In this generous rivalry * Time, noblest offspring,” 
is not always the last. Here on a lovely night of 
October or November, when the full moon was 
making a bright path of dancing flame across the 
harbor, which sometimes now-a-days bears up at 
once the grace and beauty of a hundred yachts, 
lazily dreaming on the tide of victories lost or won, 
Skipper Ireson was pacing to and fro, refuting, for 
the hundredth time, the calumnies of his enemies, 
wheu suddenly a mob of men appeared, dragging 
along a dory as they came. The skipper was seized 
upon and tarred and feathered, then thrust into 
the dory, and dragged about a mile to Mrs. Paine’s 
tavern at the entrance to the town, where the bot- 
tom of the dory came out, and the miserable man 
was put into a cart and dragged two miles further, 
to the Salem boundary, thence back again and to 
his own door. Many of the better sort, even then, 
thought it an outrageous business, and freely spoke 
their mind. 

Talking with “ Uncle Sam Blackler,” an ideal 
Marbleheader of an old régime, as he sat sunning 
himself on Pitman’s wharf, I asked him what 
effect the skipper’s ride had on his character 
‘Cowed him to death,” he said, and then repeated 
it: *“Cowed him to death.” Yet he was again 
skipper of the same vessel the following year, and 
for six years after. Nevertheless as I remember 
him, he wore the aspect of a man who lived in the 
continual consciousness of personal shame. The 
boys were always dinging hateful couplets in his 
ears. He hears them no longer. He has gone 
away into the queer old past, and with him a whole 
company of characters who used to share with him 
the ridicule of the thoughtless andthecruel. They 
were a numerous company, and they manifested 
many shades of eccentricity. Who is there now to 
pick up the stones of the street and throw them 
into the adjacent gardens? Who to give repartees 
as bright as these foolish ones could give when 
wrought in the extreme. So, frequently, I ask 
myself when I return, a happy and regretful pilgrim 
to the scenes of my young life. Ah, if there were 
no sadder losse: than the loss of those eccentric 
folk! 

*T have had playmates, I have had companions, 
in my days of childhood, in my joyful school days. 
All, all, are gone, the old familiar faces,” 
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DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE.’ 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
V. 


ATURDAY evening cameand Dorothy awaited 
her visitors. The tea-table arranged for three 
was set out attractively in Miss Drake’s own par- 
lor. The clock was just about to strike the hour of 
seven. What if they should not come! Dorothy 
was strangely nervous over her experiment. How 
could she entertain them if they did appear? She 
laid out a fashion—paper ostentatiously, remem ber- 
ing the ruffles and pleatings of Cynthia Small’s 
gown, and she added doubtfully a few heliotypes of 
good old engravings. If she could only succeed in 
interesting these girls, might she not do something 
for them? Might this not prove to be the “some- 
thing for somebody ” witch Mr. Hindlay had sug- 
gested ? Her eyes wandered over her bookshelves. 
How could she elevate their tastes, refine Cynthia’s 
shocking language, and bring them to hate all 
shams—as a vision of the latter’s cotton-lace rose 
to her mind. But after all, these were trifles. She 
must go deeper. She had thought and written not 
a little upon the true and the beautiful. It was 
the true and the beautiful in a larger sense she 
must bring them to consider—in time. She was 
arrested in her calculations by a rustling in the 
entry outside the door. A sound as of an umbrella 
rattling to the floor followed, and then there came 
a shrinking rap on the panel. She opened the 
door hastily, to find Cynthia Small hanging back in 
the doorway, supported by another figure she could 
not make out in the dim light. All thought of the 
true and the beautiful fled from Miss Drake’s mind. 
She drew Cynthia, showering giggles and rain-drops 
into the room, with a warm expression of welcome. 
Then she turned to her companion. “And this 
must be—”’ 

“T declare, if I hadn't forgotten M’ria! and a 
perfect cascade of giggles issued from Cynthia’s 
lips as she introduced her friend. “ Yes, that’s 
M'ria; M’ria Post. Miss Drake, M’ria.” 

The strange girl, who towered far above Cynthia's 
short stature, was standing with her arms raised to 
remove the hood of her cloak from her head. 
Dorothy took in at one surprised glance the full, 
handsome figure from which the cloak dragged 
back, the dark, well-set head, the round, firm arms. 
Then the face was turned to meet her as Cynthia 
pronounced her name, and Miss Drake felt a chill 
with the surprise—for there was distrust, if not 
positive antagonism, in the sullen, half-closed eyes 
that met hers. 

“ Let me give you a chair,” she said, in a voice 
she felt to be changed. “This one, nearer the 
fire; and you will take off your hat?” Cynthia 
had already removed ber outer garment. 

** My hat will do very well where it is, ma’am. 
It ain’t in the way of seeing or hearing that I know 
of, and I'll sit here if you please ;” and the girl 
settled herself in the corner of the sofa most remote 
from the fire. An almost inaudible chuckle sounded 
from the corner where Cynthia's heels were tilted 
up before the glowing grate. Cynthia’s chin raked 
the air knowingly. ‘“ You can’t catch M’ria,” it 
seemed tosay. And Dorothy herself began to have 
a faint conception of the magnitude of this under- 
taking. She made the tea; being somewhat re- 
lieved of her embarrassment by the absorption of 
mind necessary to this hospitable office. But when 
she requested her strange visitors to draw nearer to 
the tea-table, Maria declined stiffly. 

“T don’t care for tea, myself,” she said, with 
over-acted carelessness. “I only came t’ keep 
Cynthy company. She can have hers if she wants 
to; she ain't afraid t’ eat before me, are you 
Cynthy? I'll wait;”’ and she leaned back and 
folded her arms with an uncompromising gesture. 

Dorothy was astonished. She was distressed. 
‘Do eat one of these cakes, if nothing more,” she 
said, offering the éclairs. “I got them for Cynthia.” 
But tve girl refused. 

There remained nothing for Miss Drake to do 
but to rise superior to these untoward circumstances. 
And this, while the conviction was settling more 
heavily upon her every moment, that the occasion 
was an unrelieved failure. Before the tea-hour 
was fairly over, no doubt as to this remained in 
her mind. Cynthia alone was satisfied, and at 
ease. Cynthia, who revelled in the tastefully ap- 
pointed room, the daintily spread tea-table, and the 
delicacies provided for her especial delight. So 
assured was Dorothy of the failure of her enter- 
prise, that she made no effort at concealment when 
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her guests rose to go. But she met the distrust in 
the strange girl (which had been flaunted like open 
defiance) by equal frankness. “At least,” she 
said, with a faint smile, as the latter covered her 
showy hat with the hood of her cloak, “at least— 
Cynthia has had her cakes ;” and she laid her hand 
upon Cynthia’s arm. Some train of association 
was started in Cynthia’s mind. “ M’ria said you'd 
set us t’ singin’ hymns.”’ 

Maria’s dark face crimsoned. But she made a 
bold stand. “”Twa’n’t t’ be supposed you'd asked 
us up here for company. I knew t’was some ex- 
periment. I’ve had ’em tried on me before. I'm 
used to’em. Maybe ’t’ll save you some pains t’ 
know that it won’t do no good. I’ve lived in other 
places ’n this, ’n they’ve been tried on me before ; 
’n they don’t do no good. I don’t go t’ Sunday- 
school.” And she raised her face boldly. “I 
don’t go t’ church, and I don’t never ;ead any 
Bible, nor say my prayers.” She folded her arms, 
and threw back her head, prepared to meet 
Dorothy’s reproaches. 

“Nor do I,” Dorothy said, simply, and to her 
own sad surprise at the similarity of condition, 
under her breath. 

“ You’re—saying it—t’ catch us.” The girl re- 
garded Dorothy a moment from her half-closed 
eyes. “Still, I don’t mind if you try your experi- 
ments on Cynthy, here. But you may as well 
know that for all she’s a silly thing—as you see 
—(here Cynthia giggled). She manages t’ get 
along with a desperately cantankerous mother 
and father. Well, we’ll let it go, Cynthy, others 
do worse—but she bears with their ways, and they 
ain’t pleasant ways, nor cheerful ways t’ have in 
the house, without ever complaining, always laugh- 
ing, as you see.” (Here Cynthia proceeded to 
belie the story by suddenly beginning to ery). 
“ Don’t ery, Cynthy.” The girl’s voice dropped to 
a tone which startled Dorothy, by its possibilities 
of tenderness. ‘ We'll have some good times yet.” 
Then to Dorothy: “I say, I don’t mind if you try 
your experiments on her. “T'won’t hurt her; the 
hymns ’n allthat. Only don’t be too hard on her, 
that’s all. Maybe you might learn something o’ 
her;” and she turned to the door. 

“T might, indeed,” Dorothy said, gently. She 
had followed them to the entry. She was kissing 
Cynthia, leaving something wet upon the young 
girl’s freckled forehead. She held out her hand to 
Maria. The girl shrank back, with an almost im- 
perceptible movement. Then she took it as though 
half-ashamed of the concession. “And you will 
come again?” Dorothy said, earnestly. ‘ You will 
come next Saturday night—with Cynthia!” She 
was astonished at the eagerness vith which she 
waited for the reply to ascend the stairs. For her 
visitors were half way down. ‘che outer door 
opened and closed while she waited to catch it.” 

Two or three days after this questionably suc- 
cessful tea-party, as Miss Drake let herself in at 
the door of her boarding-house, the servant informed 
her that a visitor had been waiting sometime to see 
her. Dorothy passed on to her own parlor. It 
was doubtless the parent of one of her pupils about 
to enter a complaint—commendation seldom moved 
them to the effort of a call. . But to her surprise 
she found Miss Maria Post occupying one corner of 
her sofa. The girl rose awkwardly at Miss Drake’s 
entrance. “I’ve been stayin’ where I don’t belong,” 
she said, essaying an apology. Then angry at 
herself for showing so poor a spirit,“I had an 
errand to do, and I came t’ do it, an’ so, as you 
wa'n’t here, but was likely t’ come any minute—the 
young woman said—I waited.”’ 

“ That was quite right,” Dorothy said, removing 
her hat. 
pointed if you had gone away. Sit down please.” 

“T’m taking your time.” 

Miss Drake assured her that she had nothing 
whatever to do at this hour. 

“ But I wanted t’ know what was the experiment 
you were trying on Cynthy an’ me. We've aright 
t’ know; J ’ve a right t’ know. She’s a silly 
thing,” looking down to the cotton gloves she was 
pulling out carefully, finger by finger (she had 
removed them upon entering the room), but she 
took t’ you; she took t’ you more’n ever she did t’ 
me.” 

“ You are mistaken,” Miss Drake said, quickly. 
“Her admiration for you gave me the greatest 
curiosity. We met at the station at Putnam—per- 
haps she told you ?” 

The girl nodded. 

“I was curious to see you, to see what kind of a 
person it was that had won such an influence over 
her. I asked her to bring you here, and when you 
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came”’—Dorothy hesitated an instant, then she 
went on deliberately—*“I did not wonder at the 
influence you had gained over her. I only won- 
dered if you could be conscious of it.” 

The girl stirred in her seat, but she did not 
speak. 

“TI know nothing about her, of course, Dorothy 
went on. You hinted that her father—” 

“Drinks; drinks like a fish; but he sets his 
heart on Cynthy when he’s himself, which ain’t 
often t’ be sure. Her mother’s the worst; piously 
cantankerous, as you might say, an’ that better ’n 
her neighbors that there ain’t no living with her. 
Cynthy don’t complain. She only dodges ‘em. 
And having no regular work, for they go an’ come 
as the schooner shifts its quarters, she’s on the 
street a good deal. And being a silly thing, as you 
see, not fit t’ take care of herself, I've come to 
have eye on her; though her mother hates me, and 
Rob, that’s her brother, he shut me out of the 
house,” she added, in a hoarse voice hardly above 
a whisper. 

“You are generous—in forgetfulness,’ Doro- 
thy said. “But you take this responsibility of 
looking after Cynthia; are you sure you are equal 
to it ?” 

“ Ma’am ?” 

But Dorothy did not explain. “It was not 
entirely for Cynthia’s sake that I asked you here,” 
she went on; “I wanted to know you both, and 
others like you. Wait; I will tell you the whole; 
I will keep nothing back from you. I wanted to 
do something for somebody. I was moved to it by 
my own ubphappiness. I was greatly stirred to 
make the attempt by my own dissatisfaction in life, 
in my life, which moves within itself; for I have 
no one near to me living. And I was stirred to it 
especially that day by something that had been 
said tome. When I met Cynthia, I had seen girls 
like her walking the streets evenings alone, or in 
company with others like themselves, laughing and 
talking noisily. It had shocked me, but it had 
never been brought near to me untilthen. For 
she spoke of this as her one great pleasure—spoke 
of it with the innocence of a child. It set me to 
thinking ; I wondered that nobody warned these 
girls—took care of them. I wanted to,” Dorothy 
added humbly, and coloring all over her face with 
a sense of her temerity and failure. 

The girl regarded her in crafty doubt, then in 
blank amazement. Then with a break in her 
voice: “ What is it t’ you what becomes of ’em ?” 

“ Nothing; everything. I too, was left to take 
care of myself. But for the accident of circum- 
stances I should be in the same place.” 

“But why shouldn’t they take t’ the street of 
an evening? It's bright and cheerful. It’s their 
drawin’ room,” with a hard laugh, “where they 
meet their friends and converse. It’s lighted up 
and decked out for ’em for nothing. It’s airy and 
convenient. They’re glad t’ walk about after sitting 
or standing at their work all day. They enjoy a 
breath o’ fresh air after taking in the smell o’ 
leather and oil from morning till night.” 

Dorothy assented. ‘ But I have inquired into 
it. I have looked it up, and—how does it end ?” 

The girl made a gesture as though ridding her- 
self of responsibility in the matter. “I can take 
care o’ myself,” she said doggedly. 

“Can you?” Dorothy asked.slowly. “ But— 
the others 

“ And, I look out for Cynthy. Why?”’—with a 
low laugh—* I came up here last Saturday night 
for nothing in the world but t’ see if t’was all 
right! ‘T’ see if you was what you pretended t’ be 
that day in the cars.” Again with tender dis- 
praise; “Cynthy’s a silly thing, but I wouldn't 
trust her out nights alone. They think I ain’t fit 
t’ be seen with her ”’—with a choking in her voice— 
“but [ wouldn’t trust her out nights alone.” 

“You take care of her, but—are you so very sure 
of yourself ?”’ 

The girl raised her head proudly. “TI ain't 
had nobody t’ look after me since I was ten years 
old; only t’ euff me an’ beat me— bring me up’ 
they called it, and they were good people too, 
church-folks ;” with a laugh not pleasant to hear. 
“T tell you I can take care o’ myself,” and she rose 
up to go. “I ain't afraid; I ain’t never had any 
trouble, never.” Then some sudden recollection 
took away her breath—“ but once ;” she groaned 
out as against her will, and almost in a whisper: 
“© Lord! Never, but once!” And she covered 
her face with both her hands. : 

Dorothy leaned out fron her chair with an ex- 
pression like terror on her face. “Andthen? O 
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The girl burst into tears. “ Don’t be afraid t’ 
come near me. Don’t be afraid to touch me. J 
held out.” And brokenly—*I-can-take-care o’ 
myself.” And Dorothy cried too. 

“ Bat the others ?—who are not like you.” 

“ What do you want? WhatcanIdo? What 
ean they do’? poorthings! Away from their homes 
or without any. Herding together in an attic 
maybe, and not a full meal in the week. Tempted 
by the things you never thought of, that come to 
you like the air o’ heaven—light an’ warmth an’ 
decent food. I tell you, I know; made to dress 
well, by fair names or foul, or turned on t’ the 
street, with no comfortable place to go to at night. 
Do you wonder they hang about the street? It’s 
their drawin’ room, I tell you, cheerful and 
lighted up. What could I do for ’em? or you? 
Lord! I ain't thinkin’ o’ myself; I’m rich, an’ 
Cynthy’s a lady to most of ’em! An’ they’re let 
to go on—I can’t stop it, you can’t. Don’t 
you spose I’ve thought of it day and night? 
I’ve tried t’ hold up more than one poor creetur. 
But they’d slip at last. What can you expect? 
Born into the mire, or tossed into it— it’s all 
the same ; to the mire they’]l come at last. And 
it ain’t no use; that’s the worst of it, it ain’t no 
use! Only ”—with infinite tenderness—“ TJ take 
care o° Cynthy. They do say—the Smalls do— 
that they’re going back t’ Rockland in the spring. 
And they seem t’ have come o’ steady folks. I 
hope t’ the Lord they'll go. She’s like a child in 
the midst of it. And I ain’t sorry for her t’ 
come here t’ you. It'll keep her out o’ the streets, 
and—away from me! They think I ain’t fit t’ 
touch her;” with a bold, scornful smile. Then 
she turned suddenly away and wiped her eyes 
stealthily. 

* And I was hoping to do something to elevate 
you /” Dorothy said; mentally staring at her- 
self. “Maria, teach me. For [had never thought 
of these things before.” 

‘* You an’t lived in the midst ’em.” 

Then Miss Drake came back to the present mo- 
ment slowly. ‘ But—you are going? I can’t let 
you go, unless you will promise to come again 
soon.” 
The girl looked irresolute. “ What's the use ? 
What wovld I be coming here for? No,” making 
up her mind. “I'd rather go with the rest of ’em. 
You would’nt believe it, but I can hold ’em back a 
little—sometimes.” 

“ Let me help you. There must be something I 
can do. Maria, I will not be refused. We will 
work together.” 

The girl hesitated. She stood with the bosom of 
her showy dress heaving painfully, her great sad 
eyes filling with tears. “ I'm set against yer kind,” 
she said, taking Dorothy’s hand reluctantly. ‘“ But 
I believe you, and—I’ll come.” 


VI. 


When Saturday night came round again Maria 
and Cynthia and a shrinking decent-looking girl, 
with a round baby face were sitting before Miss 
Drake’s fire. 

“It’s Sarah Waite,” Maria had explained in an 
aside to Dorothy while they were removing their 
outside wraps. “She ain’t much sense, an’ she 
works in a book-bindery down town. I happened 
t’ come across her last week, kind o’ homesick an’ 
discouraged, away from her folks (that’s the way 
it begins) an’ I thought I might as well have her 
as some that’s worse. So I've set Cynthy t’ lookin’ 
after her. "T’ll do her good. Just pass it along, 
I say t’ Cynthy, an’ maybe thia poor creetur ‘Il lend 
a hand t’ somebody else.” 

And this was the girl Dorothy was going to set 
in order and rescue from her surroundings! But 
Miss Drake was getting used to being humbled in 
her own estimation. 

“ Where did you learn that, Maria ?” 

The girl looked at her with curious, half-shut 
eyes. 

“ Where did I learn what?” 

“ This passing along of sympathy and care.” 

“ You learn things where you feel the need of 
’em. Knockin’ about, an’ feelin’ ’s if I hadn’ta 
friend in the world, an’ no place t’ lay my head, 
that’s where J learnt it.” 

“ That is the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” Dorothy 
said thoughtfully. Strange, that this girl should 
have learnt it; while she with all her study and 
research had failed to find it out. 

Maria raised her eyebrows. ‘“ Not as / ve heard 
tell of it,” she said with a harsh laugh. 

Cynthia Small had entertained her protégé in the 
meantime by examining the contents of the room 
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with her. They had exhausted this resource now, 
and Miss Drake made a little movement to draw 
her small company about her. “Suppose we do 
something,” she said, “ not to-night, particularly, 
but all these evenings when we meet. For I am 
going to establish Saturday evenings—if you will 
help me.” 

Maria gave a slow, upward glance from her in- 
scrutable eyes. ‘“ Hymns ;” she said, sententiously, 

Cynthia giggled, and the new girl, taking the cue 
from her, hazarded a faint smile. 

“ N—o, no hymns; or, yes,” Dorothy said, with 
the inspiration of a new idea. “ J will sing you a 
hymn if you will listen.” 

Now Dorothy had a gift. It wasa clear soprano 
voice, and she had given some pains to its cultiva- 
tion; improving such opportunities for training 
as a small town afforded. But she was uncon- 
scious of its quality, and utterly unprepared for 
the result, when, without further prelude than a 
thoughtful glance into the fire, she opened her mouth 
and sang the plaintive, tender invitation from the 
“ Messiah ”’: 

“ Come unto him all ye that labor ;” 
beginning with the recitative : 
“ He shall feed his flocks like a shepherd.” 


When she had finished there was utter silence in 
the room. Cynthia was still from amazement and 
rhapsody ; the new girl, who hadn’t much sense, 
had turned her chair away, and was softly crying 
to herself; but Maria sat with her face flushed and 
her head thrown back, meeting the flame from the 
awakening fire with her own burning eyes. 

*‘ It’s wonderful,” she said, after a moment, and 
regarding Dorothy with awe. “That ain’t hymns 
—as I know ’em. It’s puttin’ it in a new way; 
and makin’ you feel as if there was somebody t’come 
to—when there ain’t,” she added, with a smoth- 
ered sob. 

“There is somebody to come to,” Dorothy said, 
earnestly. “I am just beginning to find it out. 
There is some One who has sent you to me.” 

“ Why don’t He take care o’ these, then?” nod- 
ding her head toward Cynthia and her companion, 
who had already recovered themselves, and were 
deep in the mysteries of a fashion paper. “ Why 
don't He pick them up and carry ’em in his arms 
instead of leaving ‘em to hell—and me,” dropping 
her voice. 

And for once in all her life Dorothy had an an- 
swer ready, and was not afraid to speak: “ He 
passes it along, Maria—to help you.” 

The girl looked up with a start, and for one in- 
stant Dorothy saw into her very soul; and there 
was the trembling beginning of a new hope. 

As the three girls lingered at Dorothy’s door that 
night the figure of a man started out from the 
shadow of the house. 

“What are you doin’ here, Cynthy?” with a 
scowl at Maria Post, who drew back into the door- 
way, her face pale in the gaslight. At sight of Dor- 
othy he took off his hat. She had already recog- 
nized Cynthia’s attributes of fair hair and keen gray 
eyes repeated, on a bolder scale, in this muscular 
young fellow, and she knew his voice to be the 
same that she had heard in conversation with Cyn- 
thia under the window at the Putnam railway sta- 
tion. It was Cynthia’s brother, Rob. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am, but she’s my sister, 
and I followed her up here not liking her company,” 
with a glance at Maria, who shrank still further 
into the doorway. 

“'Won’t you come in?” and Dorothy made a 
little friendly movement toward the open door. 
“You may be sure Cynthia will come to no harm 
here, nor in any company in which you have found 
her to-night.” 

He waived the point. “Thank you, ma’am, but 
it’s time Cynthy and me was getting home. Come, 
Cynthy.” Then he caught a glimpse of Sarah 
Waite’s baby face, frightened and bashful.” “ Is— 
is it a friend o’ yours, Cynthy ?” the scowl on his 
face clearing away. “Step up, young woman, 
we'll see you home.” And after a faint demur on 
Sarah’s part, the three went off down the street 
together, the latter clinging to Cynthia’s arm. 

Dorothy watched them till the darkness shut 
them from sight. She was turning to go in whena 
sigh startled her. She had forgotten Maria Post. 
Something that was more like a sob than a sigh es- 
caped the girl as Dorothy laid her hand upon her 
shoulder with mute affection. It was the sympathy 
of silence. But the girl shrank from this, even, 
and slipping out from Dorothy’s gentle touch passed 
like the others, off down the street and into the 
darkness. 
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THe Eveninc Lamp. 


A QUEER LITTLE ISLAND. 


The political relations of England and Germany 
- have recently made the little island of Heligoland 
not only famous but a place of importance in inter- 
national politics. In view of this importance, which 
The Christian Union pointed out in an Outlook 
paragraph last week. Some of the facts about He- 
ligoland, which are found in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” are peculiarly interesting. 

Heligoland lies in the North Sea about thirty- 
six miles from the mouth of the Elbe. There are 
in reality two islets, one of sand and one of rock, 
lying about a quarter of a mile apart. 


“The Rock Is!and is nearly triangular in shape, sur- 
rounded on every side by steep cliffs, the only beach 
being the sandy spit where the vgn Ape is situated, 
near the south-east point. On this islet there are some 
five hundred houses, divided into a lower town or Un- 
terland, on the spit, and an upper town or Oberland sit- 
uated on the cliff above, and connected with the lower 
town by a wooden stair of 190 steps, the only possible 
mode of communication between the two sections. The 
portion of the flat-topped rock not occupied by the 
houses, the church with graveyard, the Government 
residences, and place for a battery, comprises a little 
pasture land, a few cabbage gardens, potato patches, 
and a powder magazine at the north end of the route. 
About two hundred sheep tethered to particular spots, 
feed on the scanty herbage, eked out by potato-peelings 
and halms, cabbage blades, or any other vegetable 
refuse, which is carried out to them every morning. 
From one end of the island to the other runs a foot- 
path, called by the Heligolanders the ‘Landwae ’ or 
high road, but better known to visitors by the name of 
‘ Kartoffel Allee’ (Potato Walk.) There is also a 
lighthouse ; but, though a few guns are placed behind 
a rude earthwork, there are no fortifications except 
the inaccessible cliffs of the island, and no garrison 
of any kind unless a few coast-guardsmen be consid- 
ered as such. The greatest length of the island which 
slopes somewhat from west to east, is five thousand 
eight hundred and mpd feet, and the greatest breadth 
eighteen hundred and forty-five feet, its circumference 
thirteen thousand five hundred feet, its average height 
one hundred and ninetp-eight feet, and the highest 

oint two hundred and fifteen feet. The Dune or Sand 
Island is little more than a sand-bank covered with 
scanty herbage, and imperfectly bound together by 
bent-grass, and carices. It is only about two hundred 
feet above the sea at its hightest point, but the drift- 
ing sands and the constant inroads of the sea make the 
height rather variable. ‘The sea-bathing establishment 
is situated here ; but, with the exception of the restau- 
rant keepers and waiters, and the attendants who drag 
the bathing-coaches into the sea, there are no residents. 
A shelving beach of white sand presents excellent 
facilities for bathing: everything is under strict Gov- 
ernment surveillance, the boats in which the bathers 
cross in the morning, the hours of bathing, and the 
tariff being all regulated by law. Approached from 
the sea, the Rock Island, with its red-tiled houses, 
perched in a little cluster on the red cliff—‘ Am 
Falm,’ as it is called—looks very picturesque, and 
even the narrow brick-paved or saudy lanes of the town 
are not deficient in a certain degree of quaintpess. 
There are—with the exception of a wheel-barrow or a 
perambulator—no wheeled carriages in the Island, and 
no horses or other beasts of burden. Even the two 
cows kept in the Unterland for the use of invalid 
visitors, and whose milk is sold at the apothecary’s 
shop, are removed at the end of the bathing season to 
Cuxhaven, the Island not supplying food for both man 
and beast. Mud is unknown on the streets, the rain 
only serving to wash their sloping surfaces clean as the 
scoured floors of the housewives’ kitchens. Most of the 
houses are built—the lower half at least—of brick, but 
some are of wood. There are a theater, a ‘ conversa- 
tion house,’ and a number of hotels and restaurants, 
though during the season nearly every house is more or 
less let out to ‘ baadegaster ’—visitors for sea-bathing 
forming the great source of the islanders’ prosperity. 
In both the lower and the upper town there are numbers 
of shops ; but the articles for sale seem to be chiefly 
intended for the summer ‘ bathing guests,’ the natives 
tting most of their supplies from ee rg or Bremen. 
he dwellings of the fisher-folks are reasonably clean, 
and the interiors bear evidence of the sea-faring char- 
acter of the population. Some of the houses have little 
gardens with flowers, cucumbers, etc., in front of them ; 
and in places protected by the sea breezes there are a 
few fruit trees. At the foot of ‘the stair’ are one or 
two lime trees, sheltered by the contiguous houses ; 
they are looked upon by the Heligolanders as objects 
of national pride. During the summer, from two thou- 
sand to three thousand visit the Island for sea-bathing. 
Most of these are from Hamburg, English or other 
‘euests’ being rare. There are no English residents, 
the officials, the governor excepted, being either natives 
or Germans.” 


Of these officials a correspondent of the New 
York “ Tribune” gives an amusing account in a 
recent letter. 
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“ There is a good deal of government here, too. There 
is a Colonial Governor and the before-mentioned Secre- 
tary, and two Councillors, who meet in solemn state in 
the old Danish Governor’s House. There is a Treas- 
urer, too, and a Pooh-Bah. The latter is a warrant 
officer of the British Navy. He is also Commander- 
in-Chief of the land and sea forces of the colony, Chief 
of Police, Chief Justice, Attorney-General, Chief Con- 
stable, County Court Judge, Governor of the Gaol, 
Turnkey, Sheriff, Justice of the Peace and Executioner; 
and if there are any other little odd jobs to be done 
outside of those offices, he does them. It should be 
added that the total land and sea forces of the colony 
consist of five coastguard men. There are some howit- 
zers on a sand hill somewhere, which form the arma- 
ment of the island. But with all his multitude of 
offices, Lieutenant Pooh-Bah often finds time hang 
heavy on his hands. About once in three months there 
is a petty civil suit to be tried. That isall. A few 
years ago, for the only time in half a century, there 
was a criminal case. A man was arrested for stealin 
a dozen pewter spoons. This event created tremend- 
ous excitement, and was talked of for years. The 
criminal was convicted and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment at hard labor in prison «ress for, I think, two 
weeks. The dress consisted ofa fine new suit of clothes, 
much better than he had ever worn in his life. They 
had to be procured from the tailor’s especially for him, 
by the way, since there never before had been need of 
such a thing. The labor consisted in shovelling sand 
at the pier for eight hours a day. As for the imprison- 
ment, it meant that the convict had to sleep every 
night in the guest chamber of the Governor’s house. 
There was no other lock-up. And he took his meals 
at the table d’hote of the very inn from which he had 
stolen the spoons.” 


The history of Heligoland, notwithstanding its 
quaintness, barrenness, and limited size, is interest- 
ing. “ Here Hertha had her great Temple, and 
hither came from the main-land the Angles to 
worship at her shrine. Here lived King Radbod, 
a pagan, and on this isle St. Willebrod, 1,200 years 
ago, first preached Christianity ; and for its owner- 
ship, before and after that date, many sea rovers 
have fought.” 


RED TAPE. 


An energetic and skillful business man will keep 
his eye open lest red tape get entangled in the 
affairs of his counting-room or office. How easily 
such wasteful entanglements may develop is shown 
by three anecdotes which “Chatter” quotes from 
a Parisian paper : 

“ The patrol, which, since 1871, kas been marching 
four times a day—or rather every evening—from the 
Mont-Valérien fort to the Suresnes railway station, 
now only goes once. The change has been made re- 
cently. The story of this patrol is a curious one. In 
1871 a council of war was sitting at Mount-Valérien. 
On their way from the Suresnes station to the citadel— 
a distance of about half-a-mile—a few officers were 
insulted and roughly treated. This was in the evening. 
An order was immediately issued that every day after 
nightfall four men and corporal, armed with lanterns, 
should meet every train coming from Paris, to render 
assistance to officers in case of need and to enforce the 
respect due to their epaulets. So, for the last seven- 
teen years the corporal and his men, lantern in hand, 
have walked to and from the station every night, win- 
ter and summer alike, whether moonlight or pitch dark. 
. . . It is the legend of the sentry over again, who had 
been posted by the side of a newly-painted seat in a 
public garden, to warn the public against sitting on it, 
and who was kept there for twenty years. 

“The Russian army has a similar tradition, more 

tic but less known. An officer of the guard had 
fallen in love with Catherine of Russia without darin 
to tell her the fact. One day as the Empress iemed 
him in the courtyard of the palace, he turned away his 
eyes to examine a little flower which was growing be- 
tween the stones of the pavement. Catherine under- 
stood and was affected, as was proved by the fact that 
she posted a sentry in the middle of the court to mount 
guard over the flower. Seventy-five years later the 
sentinel was there still. The Emperor Nicholas had 
him removed. 


WHO AND WHOM, 


A correspondent of the New York “Tribune ” in 
the following amusing letter points to a grammatical 
error on which we advise the Evening Lamp Circle 
to keep both an eye and an ear: 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Srr,—How do yon explain the fact that one of the 
most obvious violations of grammar is so frequently 
found in high quarters, even in stately reviews and 
newspapers that pride themselves on their correct 
English? Here are specimens : 

In an article on marriage and divorce in a religious 
review a man “denies that he ever intended to marry 
the woman whom lawyers endeavored to prove was 
his first wife.” Whom was. Her was not. 

In the report of an accident a man is described as 
“searching for his daughter whom he thought might 
have been saved.” Whom might. Her was not saved, 
you see. 
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In the investigation of a case of arson a man testifies 
that the house “had been purchased by Harry Baker, 
aman whom the State says has no existence.” Him 
may have been dead. 

A Long Branch report speaks of a clergyman “ whom 
Christian scientists claim has shown a leaning toward 
their beliefs.” Whom showed. 

A letter from the revered object of a certain cult 
runs thus: “ Dear Sir: I have not in my possession a 
picture such as you desire, but I will send your letter 
toa photographer in Washington whom I presume 
will furnish it to you.” Whom will. But perhaps 
him did not write this sentence just as printed. If so 
let he look to the proofreader whom did it. So plain 
and inexcusable a mistake ought not to be so common. 
Will the “ Tribune ” help to correct it ? 

V. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcn, Brooklyn, July 4, 1890. 


AN IMPORTANT 


We suggest to those honest, but we think over 
earnest observers of Sunday, who strenuously 
oppose the opening of public libraries and museums 
on that day, that they may be unconsciously up- 
holding the childish version of a text bearing on the 
question which the Hartford, Conn., “ Post ” tells 
of in the following anecdote : 


“A Windsor Locks little girl, just old enough to 
enter the infant class at the Sunday-school, was ambi- 
tious to repeat a text of Scripture as the older ones 
did at the concert exercises. ‘To humor her ambition, 
and make it reasonably certain that she would succeed, 
the mother selected the brief text, “ It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day,” and taught her until she 
rehearsed it several times correctly. When the 
supreme moment arrived, however, the little orator 
electrified her audience and mortified her mother with 
the proposition that “It is awful to do good on the 
Sabbath day.” 


RACE-HORSE LIFE. 


There is much suggestive truth in the short and 
somewhat melancholy sermon for which the death 
of the famous race-horse, Brother Ban, at Morris 
Park, New Yorkj the other day furnishes “ Illus- 
trated America ” a text: 


“ Full of pluck to the last, the horse, in his struggles 
after falling, —— himself up so that, with head 
erect, he had his forefeet under him, as if ready to 
make a grand spring to head off his rivals. Then he 
fell to the ground. His last race had been run, and he 
died with his eyes facing the goal. ‘ Heart failure’ 
was the cause of Brother Ban’s death. We all know 
now, if we must believe all that the doctors tell us, that 
heart failure is simply exhaustion of the vital functions 
by overwork, worry of mind, and—fast driving through 
life beyond a natural gait. If the way horses are run 
nowadays does not worry their ‘ mind’ it certainly 
does strain their physical strength, and, like men 
who are overworked, they break down. The great 
El Rio Rey is now a ‘roarer,’ broken down be- 
cause overstrained in the efforts to outdo whatever 
was done before by him or any other horse in the way 
of speed. And so pass the greatest away in the strug- 
gle for the prizes of life. After all, call it ‘ heart 
ailure’ that makes a man, apparently in the full 
bloom of youth, fall dead in the street, or Brother 
Ban, the horse, on the race-track, or that makes E] 
Rio Rey grow short of breath at every run, like the 
Wall street man, who loses sleep and rest to crown a 
‘corner’ with success—it makes no difference. It is 
simply health weakened, life made short by disobe- 
dience to Nature’s laws. The man who kills himself 
has it in his power to make the world happier for him- 
self and for man’s best friend—the horse. But, as the 
world goes, nowadays, we suppose the contests for 
place between men, like those between the race-horses, 
will continue the same. ‘There are too many of 
usin the world now,’ said a Western man, one day, 
é oe when one of us disappers, he is soon lost sight 


HOW A CHARGE OF SHOT TRAVELS. 


When standing within a few yards of the gun’s muz- 
zle at the time of discharge, a person would be amaz- 
ingly astonished were he only able to see the shot as 
they go- whizzing by. Experiments in instantaneous 
photography have proved to us that the shot not only 
spread out, comet-like, as they fly, but the string out, 
one behind the other, to a much greater distanas than 
they spread. Thus, with a cylinder gun, when the first 
shot of a charge reaches a target that is forty yards 
away, the last shot is lagging along ten yards behind. 
Even with the choke-bore gun some of the shot will lag 
behind eight yards in forty. This accounts for the 
wide swath that is mown in a flock of ducks on which a 
charge of shot falls just right. About five per cent. 
only of the charge of shot arrive simultaneously at 
the target, but the balance of the first half of the 
charge is so close behind that a bird’s muscles are 
not quick enough to get out of the way, although 
those who have watched sitting birds when shot 
at have often seen them start as if to fly when 
the leading shot whistled by them, only to drop 
dead as they were overtaken by the ver a hail.— 
[Frank Lesiie’s. 
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A WASTE. 


A New York jeweller has lately filled a unique order. 
This was the plating with heavy gold of a set of floor regis- 
ters made of solid brass in an ornate design. These registers 
are to ornament the palace which -—- —— lately built above 


palls the reader. That in this age 
there should be such barbaric splendor 
or such vulgar display—as to which it 
is there must be a difference of opinion 
—is startling, and arouses the query “Where is 
our boasted civilization?” That with the thousand 
demands that the necessities of the age make 
on men of wealth, there should be an excess that 
would permit of such useless outlay rouses even the 
conservative thinker, for the moment, to the pur- 
pose of the communist. Neither material or skill 
could make a gold floor register a work of art—a 
thing to be preserved for ages—for the beauty that 
embalms the artist’s arts or the patron’s liberality. 

A gold plated floor register is a tribute to sud- 
den wealth undirected by nature or training; a 
thing for the wise man’s scoffing, the hungry man’s 
anger, the thief’s temptation—a blot on civili- 
zation. 


TRUE PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
By Mary Catt. 


PA ,,<\T is not uncommon nowadays to hear 

the expression “ Physical Culture,” and 
what is meant by the phrase few people 
understand. There are several kinds of 
physical culture in this progressive age ; 
tbat which develops and strengthens the muscles ; 
that which pertains to grace alone, and others. 
The tendency of the human race in general, and 
Americans in particular, is to work in one direction 
for health, comfort and grace. We seldom hear 
of a training which teaches us repose. Our chil- 
dren are led in this one way to development. Instead 
of teaching them how to be quiet and not to waste 
vital energy, we are keeping them in a highstrung, 
nervous atmosphere, and by the time they are 
young men and young women the nerves are in a 
constant state of activity—they do not know how 
to rest. 

Let us go back to the infant age, or rather let us 
say, Nature, and we shall find that those nerves 
and muscles come to this world in the most quiet, 
relaxed condition. Try a baby’s arms and legs by 
shaking them a little, and you will find how free 
they are. Alas, the freedom soon goes, unless we 
will watch the treacherous nerves and teach the little 
one to let go—to feel when he goes to bed entirely 
relaxed and qaiet, to realize that the bed holds 
him, not he the bed. 

It is best that the child should have a regular 
time each day for quiet giving up. It is easy 
enough to make it interesting for the child, by 
telling him to be a doll—a sleepy doll, then see if 
he is thoroughly limp and relaxed, if so he will 
have no more life apparently, than a doll and, of 
course, none of the stiffness. It is an easy matter 
for a little child to do this, but try a grown man or 
woman and you will rarely find any one of them has 
such a perfect control of the body. The repose is 
given us in the start of life, and we have but to 
study how to keep it, and then we shall have ac- 
complished a real step in physical culture which to 
us will signify spiritual and physical health and 


There are countless ways in which this may be 
applied. For instance, the voices of children are 
often allowed to wander up and down the scale at 
random. When the shouting age begins we must 
teach the little one to pitch his voice lower and a 
quiet influence at such time is invaluable. 

First of all, however, the mother must learn a 
little of this philosophy herself. In that way she 
can be a wonderful help to her child. In times of 
anxiety and trouble, if she will be perfectly quiet 
and remember to let go of the tense nerves, she can 
be doubly helpful to all around her. 

By yielding to this personality which binds us up 
with our nerves, are we not shutting out possibil- 
ities? Are we allowing the Lord’s life to come 


through us to others? Shall we continue to carry 


the weight of the universe upon our own shoulders, 
as it were, or shall we not open our lives and come 
out of the darkness and, as mothers, keep our little 
ones in the Light? 


SOPHY’S SPLENDID CHANCE. 


By Fiorence B. HALLOWELL. 
L 


most noon, ma.” 

“ Yes, I know it is. That preacher 
they had over from West Deerfield 
was terrible long-winded. I thought 
he never would get through. I hed 
half a mind ter leave before the services was over. 
There, don’t walk so fast, Lindy; I'm all beat 
out.”’ 

“You'd better let me hold the umbrella over 
you, ma; this sun’s awful hot.” 

“ Hot!” That ain’t no name for it. But I can’t 
bother with the umbrell’. An’ I never could keep 
step along with you, Lindy; we walk so dif’rent. 
I wish now we hadn’t gone ter the grove. We 
might ’a’ ben home ’n hour ago if we hadn’t.” 

Linda made no rejoinder. She was stout, and 
walking fast had taken her breath away. She held 
her umbrella over her head with one hand, and 
with the other kept the skirt of her dark gingham 
dress from the dust of the country road. She took 
after her father in looks. Her mother was tall 
and thin. 

“T don’t know what folks thought of us a-walkin’ 
ter a funeral,” said Mrs. Poe, grumblingly. “ An’ 
all the horses pa’s got, too. I took pains ter tell 
all them I could, just how ’twas. Mis’ Lake says, 
Silas Dunn’s got two or three down with the dis- 
temper, toa.”’ 

“Tt’s pretty sure ter spread,” said Linda. 
“ Everybody ’round here ‘ll be walkin’ next.” 

“ Yes, we won’t be the only ones. There, Lindy, 
we must go over ’n’ call on Mis’ Hart some day 
this week. They ’ve ben moved in a month.” 

Linda's gaze wandered toward an old brown 
house, standing back some distance from the road. 
It was surrounded by trees, and on one side was an 
apple orchard. 

“T saw Mr. Hart yesterday, when I was out 
with pa,” she said. “ Pa, he stopped at the mill 
ter speak ter Hiram Grew, ’n’ Mr. Hart was 
there.” 

* You never told me.” 

“T forgot about it. We saw him only a minute, 
anyhow. I guess I wouldn’t know him if I was 
ter meet him now. Hark, ain’t that a child 
eryin’ ? 

Both women stopped. The crying came from 
the brown frame house—gasping, choking sobs, 
and pitiful wails of “‘ Mamma,” “ Mamma.” 

“T wonder if they’re beatin’ it?” said Linda. 
“ There’s two children—pa ’n’ I saw ’em yesterday 
playin’ in the yard. One on ‘em was only a 
baby.” 

The cries sounded louder as they passed the gate 
of the brown house. A little further on Mrs. Poe 
came to a sudden stop. 

“ What's that down by them lilac bushes?” she 
asked. 

Linda went quickly forward, and leaned over 
the low rail fence. The lilac bushes grew by the 
fence in a row, and crouching down by them was a 
woman. She had her head bent, and her fingers 
in her ears. Linda spoke to her, but she didn’t 
hear. She drew long breaths like sighs. 

Linda spoke again, almost shouting this time. 

What's the matter?” she asked. 

The woman started up and stared at the girl 
with a wild, dazed expression in her eyes. She 
didn’t look more than twenty-two years old ; though 
she was very thin and pale, save for a hectic spot 
of color on each cheek. There were tears in her 
large, brown eyes. She stood staring at Linda 
without speaking, her fingers still in her ears. 

“Ts anything the matter?” 

“ My baby,” answered the woman, slowly. “I 
can’t bear ter hear him cry. I hev ter come out 
here whenever my husband whips him. It nearly 
kills 

“What makes you let him whip it, then ?”’ 

He has to. He’s doin’ his duty by it. His will 
has ter be broke, he says. Has he stopped cry- 
in’?” Can ye hear him now ?” 


Linda nodded. 


“Tt has almost stopped,” she said. 

The woman let her hands fall to her side. As 
she did so, a plaintive, sobbing ery of “ Mamma, 
mamma,” came from the house. She shook from 
head to foot as if with a sudden chill. 

“T’ll go in now,” I guess. 

Mrs. Poe, who had stayed in the middle of the 
road, now approached. 

“You're Mis’ Hart, ain’t ye ?” 

“Yo.” 

“ Well, we're comin’ ter call on ye real soon.” 

“Well.” She glanced uneasily toward the house, 
evidently impatient, and as Mrs. Poe and Linda 
moved away, she hurried up the path with all 
speed. 

“ How odd that was for her ter be out there with 
her ears stopped up,” said Linda. “She must be 
awful meek-spirited.” 

“1 guess she’s afraid of him,” said her mother. 

“ He looks sour enough to make ‘most anybody 
afraid o’ him,” rejoined Linda, “ but I’d just like 
ter see the man that ’d beat a child o’ mine.” 

Her mother laughed a little sourly. 

“Oh, you don’t know what you'd do. Folks 

can't ever tell till the time comes. It’s easy ter 
talk ‘fore ye’re tried. Well, thank goodness we're 
here at last. I guess pa ’n’ Sophy’s about give us 
up.” 
Sophy, a tall, slender young woman, with hair 
brushed smoothly back from a plain, quiet face, 
was standing on the kitchen porch as they came up, 
and she went at once into the house, and began to 
take up dinner. She was Mrs. Poe’s niece, and 
had lived at the farm-house for twelve years. Had 
she been a “hired girl” she would have had 
regular wages; being a relatien, she did a hired 
girl’s work, and received in return a home and 
such clothing as her aunt—none too generous— 
considered necessary. 

At dinner, Linda told of their having seen Mrs. 
Hart crouching under the lilac bushes with her ears 
stopped up. Sophy listened, and odd look in her 
brown eyes; but she said nothing. She was a 
woman who seldom spoke unless it were necessary. 

But the next day, when she had put the kitchen 
to rights after dinner, she walked over to the 
brown house—a great bunch of wild phlox in her 
hand. She had risen an hour earlier than usual 
that morning to go to the woods to gather it. 

Mrs. Hart was in the kitchen, washing dishes at 
the sink. She looked tired and worn, and there 
were dark circles about her eyes. She smiled 
faintly when she saw Sophy and heard who she was, 
but it was a smile without either brightness or 
warmth. 

“ T don’t like ter hev my comp’ny see my kitchen 
whin it looks like this,” she said, as she brought 
a rocker from a corner, and hastily swept into a 
dustpan some bits of apple-skin which a little, 
golden-haired girl had scattered on the floor, “ but 
I didn’t get no sleep last night, an’ I haven't got 
around quite as smart as usual this mornin’.” 

“You needn’t mind me,” said Sophy. “I’ve 
worked all my life, and I know how it is. And 
now I’m here, I might as well help a little.” 

“Oh, no. I can’t let you.” 

“Yes, you can, too. I'll just tuck up my dress, 
and pin that big towel around me. Two can work 
faster than one, any day. 

Mrs. Hart submitted to the stronger will. She 
let Sophy wipe and put away the dishes, and pans. 

“ But I don’t feel right ter hev you doin’ it, a’ 
all,” she said, “ though I must say you help me 
better’n anybody else ever did.” 

“There's the baby,” said Sophy, as a wailing ery 
eame from an adjoining room, the door of which 
was partly open. 

“Yes, [ know. I put him in there just before 
you came in. He’s got ter take his nap.” 

“Aren't you going to him?” asked Sophy, as 
the cry was repeated. 

“No; I can’t. Mr. Hart says he must be broke 
o’ bein’ rocked ter sleep. I oughtn’t ever ter have 
got him in the way o’ it. I wish I hadn’t now, it 
makes me feel so bad ter hear him ecry.”’ 

“ You might go in and rock him just this once. 
I'll finish the dishes.” 

Mrs. Hart shook her head. 

can’t.” 

“Then I'll go. He must be black in the face by 
this time.” 

be — drew a long, quivering sigh. 
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Sophy went into the bedroom and picked the 
little boy up. The room was dark, and the child 
was screaming so hard that he did not know it was 
a stranger who held him. When Sophy sat down 
in a rocker he cuddled up to her, one little arm 
about her neck, and gradually ceasedtocry. Sophy 
sung to him softly, and in ten minutes he was 
sound asleep. 

“You're awful good,” said Mrs. Hart, when her 
young caller came into the kitchen again. “I 
couldn’t help wishin’ when you was in there that 
you was my sister, I had a sister once. Her name 
was Adelaide ; but she died o’ consumption four 
years ago, soon after I married Mr. Hart. That 
was how I came ter take mother. There wasn’t 
anybody else to take her. There! that’s mother 
now,” as three distinct knocks sounded on the floor 
over head. 

“Ts your mother sick ?”” asked Sophy. 

“She aint got her right mind, ’n’ she has spells 
o’ faintin’ off ’n’ on. I had the greatest time learn- 
in’ her how ter knock when she wanted me. But 
she can do it now, first-rate; though sometimes 
she calls me when she don’t want anything. I'll 
have ter go up. You can come, too, if ye like. 
Jenny, you play good with Bose now till we get 
back,” patting the head of the little golden-haired 
girl as she went by. 


PIAZZA FURNISHINGS. 


By HELEN BREWSTER. 


HE growing recognition of the import- 
ance of out-door life might almost be 
measured by the increasing roominess 
of the piazzas which supplement and 
complete modern dwellings. A small 
porch, with possibly a seat on either side, was for- 
merly considered sufficient; but this has become, 
through various stages of development, the broad 
veranda, large enough to be furnished as a room, 
and supplying a new setting for the family life 
through the summer months. Much taste and in- 
genuity may be shown in making these out-of-door 
living rooms comfortable and attractive. 

Shade is the first consideration—and if trees and 
vines do not supply it—-Chinese bamboo shades may 
be hung in the unprotected spaces. These cost 
fifty cents each in the 3x6 feet size. It is an im- 
provement to paint them green, as they will more 
pleasantly subdue the light and be more durable. 

In the matter of chairs, there is a wide choice, 
from the cheap, but comfortable Shaker rockers, 
which are sold each summer through village streets, 
to the luxurious bamboo and rush chairs, which 
must be bought from importers of Orental goods, 
and cost $3, $8 and $10. A Chinese reclining 
chair will prove an investment which will give 
large returns of comfort through many seasons. 
One, which had begun to show signs of weakness, 
has this season been given two coats of straw-col- 
ored paint and entered upon a new term of useful- 
ness. A comfortable seat can be made from one 
of the ironing tables, the top of which turns over, 
forming a high back, like an old-fashioned settee. 
There is a box in the seat, which forms a convenient 
receptacle for overshoes, or in which afghans, etc., 
can be kept. These tables are made in several 
sizes, the smallest of which supplies a seat 3 feet 
leng, and costs in the best grade $5.75. The next 
size, 4 feet long, is $6.75. They can be either 
painted or stained in imitation of yellow pine, with 
raw sienna, mixed very thin with turpentine, and 
varnished or finished with hard wood polish, which 
brings out the natural grain of the wood. A 
cushion may be added, stuffed with excelsior or 
moss, and covered with striped awning cloth. 

Piazza furnishings are not complete without a 
set of cushions of various sizes, made of awning 
cloth, and filled with hair or moss. Some of them 
should be small enough for head rests, and large 
ones will add to the enjoyment of steamer chairs or 
hammocks. Japanese cushions of straw are very 
comfortable. The ends of the pillows are trimmed 
with cords and tassels of macramé cord, in two 
colors, to harmonize with those in the awnin 
cloth. The cords are twisted, and should be about 
half a yard long when finished. They are then 
doubled, a small tassel tied over the ends, and the 
cords sewed to the two sides of the pillows, about 
two inches apart. Blue démin, decorated with 
linen floss, in some effective design, would make a 
pretty substitute for the awning cloth. 

Small three-legged tables with pine tops can be 
bought for sixty cents. The top should first be 
covered with a sheet of wadding and then with 
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turkey red, drawn over and tacked on firmly. A 
strip of turkey red, three-eighths of a yard wide and 
long enough to go round the table, is doubled and 
cut in narrow strips almost to the fold to form a 
fringe. It is tacked round the table with small 
gilt-headed nails. The matting which covers tea 
chests makes a very good covering for these tables 
if finished at the edge with a small wooden 
molding. A number of small tables on a piazza 
wijl be found very useful in serving out-of-door 
teas. 

Gay hammocks made of colored cords and fin- 
ished with fringe cost $3.50. A very comfortable 
one can be made at home from barrel staves. 
Holes are cut in the sides of each stave about 
three inches from the end and small, strong ropes 
passed under and over the staves and through the 
holes to hold the staves together. The ends of 
the ropes are knotted firmly together at the side. 
The hammock is suspended by stronger, heavier 
ropes as are other hammocks. A cushion is made 
long enough to cover the staves, and with several 
pillows piled on it a delightful resting place is 
made. 

Among the smaller piazza furnishings are the 
round straw cushions which cost fifteen cents each, 
and small rattan footstools, with strong wooden 
frames, the price of which is seventy-five cents. 
The children should not be forgotten in planning 
for the family pleasure. A corner of the piazza 
might well be devoted to some of the games which 
will supply amusement during the midday hours, 
when more active exercise is dangerous. A wooden 
settee like the one described might be reserved for 
the children. The box would hold the games, pen- 
cils, and paper, while the top would give ample 
table room. 


ANOTHER WARNING. 


ZIATERBURY, Conn., is suffering from 
‘| what may almost be called an epidemic 
)} of typhoid fever, due to the contami- 
nated milk served. from a dairy farm 
that supplied part of the city with milk. 
The city engineer, a member of the Health Board, 
was one of the victims to whom the disease proved 
fatal. One of the daily papers, commenting on this, 
Says : 

“This man had labored long and earnestly in defense 
of the public health, so far as the removal of unfavora- 
ble conditions within the city limits was concerned, and 
as a member of the Board of Health his attention must 
have been called to many subjects in the field of sanita- 
tion that were not connected with drainage. But in 
the prime of life he has been cut off by poison sent to 
the city from a farm where the farmer himself lay ill 
of typhoid fever, and from which an employee had re- 
cently been taken to the city hospital, there to die of 
the same malady. If so well-informed a civil engineer 
and practical sanitarian as the late Mr. Weld was will- 
ing to use in his family the milk sent from a herd and 
a dairy farm that had not been subjected to sanitary 
inspection, we cannot expect that the average citizen 
will strive to protect himself under similar condi- 
tions. The frequent sanitary inspection of suburban 
dairy farms is required for the protection of the inhab- 
itants of the cities in which milk from those farms is 
sold.” 


This is only another warning to every citizen. 
You may protect your property from burglars by 
bolts and bars, but the lives of those dearest to you, 
who have a right to look to you for protection, de- 
pend on your intelligence for their health, for their 
lives. Insist on public officers doing the work for 
which they are appointed; in every way see that 
your own home is conducted on such a basis as not 
to endanger public health. See that your neighbor 
does not endanger the health conditions of your 
own home, and these frequent public calamities will 
be avoided. They are preventable, and it is crimi- 
nal carelessness to live under conditions that make 
them possible. 


IN FAVOR OF HONESTY. 


\] DECISION has recently been rendered 
in a suit begun by a discharged servant 
against a former employer that will im- 
part courage to the faint-hearted and 

—— give joy to the courageous. The servant 
was discharged for insolence, and without a “char- 
acter.”’ Applying for another situation, he referred 
to his former employer, who answered truthfully 
that the cause of the man’s discharge was due to 
his insolence. This put an end to negotiations 
between the discharged servant and the inquirer. 
Learning the cause of the would-be employer’s 
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refusal to engage him, the man brought suit, with 
the above result. The lack of courage or false sen- 
timent that has continued to send an inefficient, 
careless, and frequently untrustworthy servant from 
house to house with indorsement from women who 
on every other subject would hold fast to truth at 
any sacrifice has been one of the greatest drawbacks 
to the solution of the servant-girl problem. Co- 
operation in telling the truth about servants would 
weed out from the ranks of servants much of the 
inefficiency and dishonesty that makes housekeeping 
a burden to American women; it would raise the 
grade of servants socially, and would for both 
employed and employer prove an incalculable gain. 
Households should be protected against inefficiency 
and dishonesty as strongly as from contagious dis- 
eases; and it only requires moral courage and a 
sense of justice to give this protection. The 
“ Times,” in commenting on the verdict, says: 


‘*‘ Masters and mistresses will breathe more freely to 
learn that John got nothing by his suit, and has to pay 
both lawyers to boot. An epitome of the Judge’s decis- 
ion will be interesting, for it does not rest on the facts 
of this case merely, but is founded on the general law 
governing one of the commonest of legal relations. 
Although, the judge said : ‘of late servants almost de- 
manded written characters, no employer was bound to 
furnish one, but if he did it must be true. No action 
would lie against an employer for giving a bad charac- 
ter if true, nor even if false if honestly believed tu be 
true, for the occasion was a privileged one. In order 
to lay a basis for damages, malice must be proved to 
offset the legal right and duty to tell the truth.’ Thus 
instructed, the jury found for the truth-telling master ; 
and the judge added his approval, saying if such 
actions were frequent, masters would unanimously 
refuse to say a word to help a servant to a new 
place. 

“ Obviously there is no injustice to the servant in this 
righteous ruling, nor even a hardship. If the ‘recom- 
mend ’ is not satisfactory it need not be used, but may 
be quietly destroyed, leaving the servant in search of a 
men in the precise predicament such a servant should 

in. When employers know their rights—or, rather, 
their duties—they will speak more freely, and thus the 
happy day will come when references shall mean some- 
thing. All that is needed to complete the cycle is that 
some one who has relied upon a falsely good character 
shall recover damages for being thus misled, as it seems 
he may.” 


A POPULAR TARGET. 


Z|HE war against bad manners on the 
street gains volunteers to rout the 
enemy. So deeply has this crusade 
taken hold of the public mind that an 
+ infringement of good manners causes a 
self-conscious look on the face of every offender 
unless he has traveled so far from the standards of 
a gentleman as to have lost the power of sensation, 
except on the brute side. In Philadelphia, a rail- 
way company has prohibited expectorating in its 
ears. The vote of approval from all over the 
country will encourage like corporations to take the 
same stand. The habit is one that calls for sup- 
pression, for it is destructive alike to health and 
morals; any habit that infringes a neighbor's rights 
destroys the moral nature. What justification there 
can be for a man’s doing in public conveyances 
what he would never think of doing in his own 
home is beyond solution. 

Women offend in their own field quite as annoy- 
ingly, if not as disgustingly, as men. The calm 
way in which many women will occupy more room 
than they require in a street car is a revelation to 
the philosopher whose theory of women is embraced 
in the one word “ unselfishness.” 

Recently a gentleman went into a restaurant on 


Broadway where there is a lunch counter for the con- 


venience of shoppers, and those who lunch on a 
sandwich and glass of milk. The place is very 
popular, and is usually crowded in the middle of 
the day. The gentleman was in a hurry and stop- 
ped there for his simple lunch. He was conscious 
after a few minutes that a lady was waiting directly 
back of him, for him to finish and depart. Of 
course he was uncomfortable, and wished he had 
chosen some other place ; deciding to have another 
sandwich, he rose from his seat leaving a cup of 
coffee untouched by his plate, to speak to the man 
who waited on him. Tie moment he rose the 
watcher pushed into the seat, shoved his plate and 
cup aside, and gave her order. The gentleman 
was too surprised to speak, meekly finished his 
lunch standing and left. His comment was “I was 
glad she did not keep my coffee.” This past week a 
train on the Morris and Essex road witnessed an 


incident that according to temperament amused or 


annoyed the other passengers: On a crowded train 
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in the afternoon a lady (?) kept an extra seat filled 
with bundles until she left the train, though several 
passengers were standing. 

We all have known what it is to have a woman 
with all the outward signs of a lady interrupt a 
clerk and monopolize his attention, delaying us with- 
out a word of apology or explanation. 

It is useless to say that these breaches of good 
manners are confined to one social grade, for it is 
not true. 

Perhaps the Brooklyn Bridge cars are as good 
a point for observation on the manners of the 
American people as any one point that could be 
selected. 

Only last week, at the hour when any woman 
who lays claims to social position starts out for her 
shopping expedition,a woman entered the bridge 
ears at the Brooklyn end of the bridge. The car was 
crowded; several passengers were standing, forc- 
ing her to stand just within the open door. A 
workman, whose clothing indicated that he was a 
day-laborer, got up just after the cars started and 
offered his seat to the lady. She never eo much as 
glanced at him, but in every movement toward pos- 
session indicated that a right had been conceded. 
A wave of color passed over the man’s face as he 
moved toward the platform. The skirts of the lady 
covered the laps of the persons occupying the seats 
on either side, and she calmly turned to look out of 
the window, thus still further obtruding on the 
rights of those who occupied adjoining seats. If 
fine clothes, in excellent taste, indicate a lady, then 
certainly the offender was one. 

It would be amusing if it were not annoying to 
endure a common practice among the passengers on 
the bridge cars. These offenders are usually men. 
They push and shove to get into the cars to secure 
seats, and when the cars are about two-thirds of the 
way over they leave their seats and push and shove 
toward the doors, in order to leave the cars first. 
The journey across the bridge takes just six min- 
utes, which makes the double hurry all the more 
ridiculous. 

Much that we call bad manners is thoughtless- 
ness, and due to the habit of rush in American life. 
Of course we suffer at the hands of that percentage 
of the population that has been associated in the 
public mind with that specimen of the animal king- 
dom most noted for size, bristles, and grunts. 
Whether their natures can be changed is a question; 
but it would be worth trying to reform their chil- 
dren, and endure them with grace summoned for 
the emergency. 


DAY’S MAIL, 


IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE, 


| SPOKE to a lady the other day of her sister-in-law, 

who is one of my esteemed neighbors. “ How well 
she is managing her four children without any nurse !” 
I exclaimed. “ She looks calm and untroubled, and yet 
I know she is delicate.” 

“She is a woman of great decision of character,” 
was the answer. “She has a system about the chil- 
dren. She never allows them to question what she 
says, and you know that saves a great deal of fret and 
worry.” 

The next morning I made a short call on the subject 
of our remarks. The lady came into the parlor, and, 
after shaking bands with me, turned to take a chair, and 
found that the two-year-old baby had followed her. 
“ Why, baby, I did not know you were here. Run out 
to brother.” ‘“ No, me don’t want to!” “Oh, yes !” 
was the smiling answer. “ Brother will play school 
with you.” 

The baby retreated slowly, till she reached the mid- 
dle of the room, and there she stood with her finger in 
her mouth eying her mother closely. The mother 
had turned in her chair away from me, and was watch- 
ing the baby smilingly. It was evident that the caller 
was entirely forgotten for the moment; it was of the 
first importance that the baby should mind. I made a 
little note of the fact, too, that there was no “ prunes 
and persimmons” expression on the mother’s pretty 
face. She had simply spoken, and now expected the 
baby to do as she said. 

“ No,” burst from the baby. 

“Oh, yes,’smiled mamma. “ Brotherisall ready to 
play with you.” 

The baby stood a moment longer, finger in her 
mouth, studying her mother’s face, and then ran out of 
the room. Then, and not until then, did the mother 
give me her attention. 

The incident made such an impression on me that I 
want to write it for young mothers. I began with the 
theory that the best way to bring up a child was to 
reason with him, and in that way teach him obedience. 
I abandoned that theory long ago, and wish now that I 
had never held it for a day. hen “implicit obedi- 
ence” was brought to my mind, I rejected it, largely 
because, under my new responsibility, [ was newly con- 
scious of my own fallibility. 
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“ How can I,” I would say to myself, “ always know 
the right command to enforce ?” Now I say to myself, 
“ Be as nearly right as you can, but go ahead.” Im- 
= obedience lovingly enforced is the only way to 

ring up a child, and “ eternal vigilance ” is its price. 
A FRIEND. 


Our Younc FOoLks. 


DRESSING DOLLS. 


By Mary C. HunGerrorp. 


<CPRUy ERODOTUS, Josephus and others who 
\ 6) | wrote ancient history, have very consid- 

S| erately given some information about 
( 00 (| the games and sports indulged in by 
=== boys and young men. But they have 
not told us what pastimes were provided for little 
girls. 

Perhaps you think there were no dolls then. If 
you do, what I have to tell you will make those 
classic days seem very near and real, because you 
ean see that a doll was as precious to « girl then as 
yours is to you now. 

Last May, near the Hadrian’s Villa, in Rome, 
were found at a depth of thirty feet below the sur- 
face, two stone burial caskets. In one of them 
was the perfect skeleton of a little girl wrapped in 
linen which, upon exposure to air, fell rapidly to 
dust. Upon her head were fragments of a myrtle 
erown—the Roman symbol of youth—and on her 
fingers were four rings, one of them with her name, 
“ Filetas,” engraved upon it. There were also in 
the narrow sarcophagus—as the ancients called 
their stone coffins—many other articles of more or 
less value. Among them an exquisite amethyst 
breastpin, cut like a cameo, and set in Etruscan 
gold filagre work ; pearl earrings, carved amber 
pins for the hair, and a gold necklace with little 
white pendants of elegant workmanship. But the 
most interesting thing of all the treasures which 
loving hands had laid away with little “ Filetus ” 
centuries ago was a doll, most perfectly made of 
oak wood. The face and hair were carved in the 
most minute and careful way, the latter waving 
low on the forehead, and bound with a fillet. The 
joints were articulated so that legs, arms and wrists 
move in sockets, and the hands and feet were cut 
with extreme delicacy, with small and delicate 
nails. 

The dress, if there was any originally, must have 
mouldered away, for the letter which gave this 
account did not speak of any. 

It is thought that this little Roman girl, with her 
ornaments and the playthings which were probably 
dearest to her, must have been laid away to her 
rest before the Christian era, and taking a long 
backward look through the centuries, it is touching 
to realize that the same things that were pleasing 
then, are still the delight of young people. 


The doll whose picture appears in this article has 
a variety of dresses, but with none of them is her 
owner better pleased than this, a perfect facsimile 
of the German costume worn by certain natives of 
the Black Forest. 

The coloring of the dress is certainly not a 


delight to the eye that loves harmony, but it is an 
exact copy in every particular of a costume worn 
by a little girl called Rikele, which you must pro- 
nounce in three syllables. It is the diminutive of 
Frederike, and a favorite name in Suabia, as 
Southern Germany is called. In the Suabian dia- 
lect the termination /e takes the place of the chen 
of Northern Germany, in proper names. 

The skirt of the dress is straight, having no 
gores. It is thirty-two inches wide by ten long; a 
hem an inch and a-half wide is turned up on the 
bottom, the top is gathered all around. 

The material of the dress is a stiff-feeling 

woolen, something like thick 

alpaca. The sleeves are 

slightly wadded, which makes 

them look stiff and clumsy. 

They are cut in one piece 

and gathered into the arm- 

hole. The waist is half 

low-necked, and is trimmed 

around the neck, with a strip 

of the material plaited down 

on both edges. The waist is 

made straight, and with no 

darts. There are seams under 

the arms and buttons at the 

back. The little slashes on 

| Z the pattern are to give room 

: ee for the swell of the hips below 

the waist line. The skirt,which 

is sewed to a band, is separate, and fastens on 

over the waist. The cuts show front and back of 
waist. 

A wide white lace ruffle is sewed to a muslin 
band, which buttons around the throat. A broad 
ribbon wound over it several times conceals the 
muslin band. The large bow with which it is tied 
at the back is quite an important addition to the 


costume. In front, hangs a narrow ribbon with a 
little silver coin or medal upon it. With the 
grown-up peasants the medal is general symbolic of 
their trade or occupation. 

The apron is a straight strip of material of some 
light, bright color, and is tied with gray ribbons of 
another shade. 

The cap is made of black velvet and surmounted 
by a bow of black ribbon with a picot edge. Some- 
times these bows have 
long, floating ends. The 
little cap is trimmed 
with a broad fall of 
plain black lace, of the 
kind sometimes used > 
here for veils. In Switz- 
erland the same kind of 
caps are worn, but figured !ace is used. On the 
edge of Rikele’s cap is a hem run with thick, black 
floss silk. 

After cutting the cap from the diagram, join the 
edges marked x x together; then the seam made 
by A A is sewed on the wrong side and the cap 
turned. The bow hides the top. The cap should 
only be large enough to cover the top knot of hair 
dressed high on the head. The lace is fulled upon 
the edge of the cap. 

A walking rainbow would hardly be gayer than 
this German doll. Her dress is a dark blue, her 
apron light green, with bright purple ribbons. 
The ribbon around her neck, with the big bow at 
the back, is a bright yellow. Some of the skirts in 
southern Germany are accordeon plaited, so a doll 
who wishes to goto a fancy party in the costume 
of that country would be justified in making her- 
self more dressy by wearing a plaited skirt instead 
of the plain, if she preferred. 

In the district where dresses of this kind are 
worn, the costumes of Protestants and Catholics 
are quite distinctly different. Rikele was a Cath- 
olie, and in copying the distinctive dress of her 
— the artist has put a little rosary in the doll’s 

d. 
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In the old countries, where the people seldom 
seem to be in such a hurry as the Americans, they 


do not seem to be so saving of 


» man child’s winter costume, in- 
cluding the underclothes, there are 
sometimes thirty-five button-holes, 
so I have been told. The Italians 
are not sparing of button-holes 
either, although their wardrobes 
are less profuse in them than Ger- 

ee mans. The French and Russian 

3 peasants save them when they can, 

| —~ _ and the Bretons, who use buttons 

in great abundance, simply for 
ornament, manage to use strings and loops very ex- 
tensively for fastenings. 

A girl who likes to make dolls’ clothes will be 
much more independent if she knows how to make 
the buttonholes herself. Perhaps by looking closely at 
this striking portrait of a partly worked buttonhole, a 
young worker will be able tocopy it. First a straight 
cut is made, then as this is for a cloth garment, the 
little round bole at one end is made, so it will fit 
nicely around the shank of the button. To me 
cutting that smooth round place at the end has 
always seemed a very formidable bit of surgery, 

but lately, by watching a dressmaker, I found out 

that it is easy enough. Her way was to stick a 

pin through the cloth at the upper end of the cut, 

only taking up one or two threads, and then to cut 
the pin out. As I am not by your side to show 
you what I mean, won't you take a piece of waste 
cloth and experiment with a pin and sharp scissors 
till you see how it is done. For wash goods and 
thin materials it is not necessary to do more than 
make a plain, straight eut of a proper length for 
the button, but the stitch is the same, and that I 
think you can learn by looking at the picture. The 
under thread which is to be worked over should be 
linen or double silk, it is carried around the button- 
hole and held while working by being twisted 
around the needle it is threaded into. You must 
remember always to put the thread you are work- 
ing with, around and over the point of the needle 
before you pull it through. This is to makea 
strong, durable edge. Jn the buttonhole stitch used 
for scallops and other embroidery, the thread is 
not put over in this way, but held below the needle 
while it is drawn through. 


button-holes as we are. In a Ger- 


TWO TALKS ON BOTANY. 
II. 
By Dr. Emity L. Greacory.? 


<tyiE come next to the study of the higher 
4 f}} plants, or phanerogamous. It is here, in 

|} connection with this work, that many of 
the erroneous notions regarding the 
) science of botany have arisen. There is 
so much beauty, grace, and poetry in this part of 
creation, that it has been considered sacrilegious for 
an investigator to apply such common questions as 
how or why to these lovely bits of nature’s work. 
Still greater is the sacrilege when these questions go 
no farther than the number of parts, stamens, petals, 
sepals, ete., till the requisite information allows one 
to decide that it belongs to a certain order, and has 
a certain distinctive name. This opinion has so 
strong a hold that it is honestly thought that this 
kind of work destroys all the pleasure that normal 
minds are able to take in the contemplation of 
natures handiwork. A botanist is not supposed to 
see any beauty in a flower in its entirety; until it 
is dissected, torn and mangled, it has for him no 
interest. No greater error as to the nature of the 
work, and of its effect on the mind can well be im- 
agined. 

In the first place we study the plant, and not 
alone the flower. The name is a secondary con- 
sideration ; the knowledge of the plant itself is 
what we are to seek. Then it must not be forgot- 
ten that the plant is a living thing, that it goes 
through a cycle of growth, ages, and dies just as 
human beings do. Now we are to inquire how are 
its life processes conducted ; what relation to the 
whole has any one of its parts. For example, what 
is the flower? this thing of beauty which, except 
for the hardened botanist, might be allowed to ful- 
fill its mission, and remain a joy forever. One of 
the theories about it in the time of Linnzus was, 
that it held the same relation to the rest of the 
plant as the butterfly to the grub. The whole life 
of the plant was tending to this end, the long tedious 


1 Of Barnard College. 
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processes of nutrition all culminated in the burst- 


ing petals of the graceful flower. Still more than 
this, the knowledge of vegetable anatomy was at 
that time so far developed that the various parts of 
the stem were supposed to hold certain relations to 
those of the flower. The soul or life principle of 
the plant was supposed to reside in the pith; this 
gave birth to the pistil. The woody portion sur- 
rounding the pith was the origin of the sta- 
mens, the bast that of the corolla, while the 
outer rind produced the calyx. That the beauty 
and poetry of this notion is now superseded 
by a more correct knowledge of the relations 
of the parts of plants to each other is no evi- 
dence that all beauty and poetry are incompatible 
with true scientific conceptions. Suppose we start 
with this theory, and examine for ourselves into its 
probable truth or falsity. With the aid of litera- 
ture, we shall find that, though the basal idea is 
founded in error, the true relations of the flower to 
the plant are no less wonderful or beautiful. In 
the study of the various forms of flowers let it be 
borne in mind that leaf and stern are the two prin- 
cipal organs of the plant above ground. All the 
parts of the flower are only modifications of the 
leaf. This is the theory known as metamorphosis 
and universally referred to Goethe as its originator. 
The facts are that, although it was original on his 
part, the theory was already in existence at the 
time of his discovery. 

We have said the name is of secondary import- 
ance. This is true only in a certain sense. A 
moment's reflection will show that this thought 
should not be carried too far. Individual plants 
may be studied regardless of classification; but 
when comparisons are to be made, the relations of 
different groups to each other to be decided, it 
becomes a positive necessity that the student know 
the various plants by name. Otherwise, nearly all 
the labor done by other students is lost to him. 
We would, therefore, emphasize the necessity of 
learning plant names, not as being of intrinsic value 
in itself, but as a means to one end. Fortunately, 
this is the kind of work which the student must do 
for himself, and in which the aid of a teacher is 
least important. Good manuals and a few hints at 
the beginning are all that is necessary to insure a 
moderate degree of success in this work. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, while a thor- 
ough study of the science demands a certain prepa- 
ration on the part of the student, certain aids in the 
way of instruction and apparatus, yet much pleasure 
and profit may be obtained without these aids, and 
it is earnestly hoped that students, working in this 
way, may help to disseminate clearer and more 
intelligent notions regarding the province and na- 
ture of the science of botany. 


WINNING OF HONORS. 


ISS Faweett, the young Newnham gradu- 
ate who excelled all the Senior wran glers 
at Cambridge University in mathematics, 
_| has done something more than prove her 
| scholarship, if the descriptions of her 
methods of work are true as given by her class- 
mates. She won, not by spurts of work or by 
cramming, but by regular, quiet, persistent work. 
It is said that she worked six hours a day, and no 
more, but she worked conscientiously when she 
worked; that, when the six hours were over, she 
had accomplished the necessary amount of work, 
and was then ready to take up the social life of the 
college,and enjoyed it. She isa fine tennis player, 
and is fond of outdoor life, which tastes she gratified 
to the full. She did not confine herself to mathe- 
matics, but was interested in political science, and 
took part in the debates of the college society. She 
embroiders with skill. Among her other accom- 
plishments is that of binding books. In her library 
are several books that she has bound. 

As the time for the contest approached, she was 
asked if she did not wish it was over. “ No,” was 
her answer; “I do not wish to lose three weeks out 
of my life!” 

One of her classmates says that Miss Fawcett 
was perfectly calm and collected, wrote her papers 
without an erasure, and never for a moment gave 
any evidence of anxiety or worry. She kept her 
regular hours, slept and ate as if she were not striv- 
ing for a prize that no woman had ever won. 

When the result of the examination was made 
known, and the other students, in generous pride, 
were waving flags and ringing bells to show their 
triumph that Newnham had won, as they entered 
the hall she calmly adjusted the “in” and “ out” 
card on her peg. 
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It is said that Miss Fawcett keeps her room in 
order always, and that she dresses prettily, with due 
regard to fashion; and in spite of her steady, 
hard work, Miss Faweett’s health has improved 
constantly since entering college, and that she has 
given no sign of “nerves” during all these weeks 
of excitement. 

A girl of twenty-three, a Miss Fleury, has won 
first place in the medical school of the Royal Uni- 
versity in Ireland, while a Mile. Belcesco, a native 
of Roumania, has won first honors in the law 
school. She will return to her home and apply 
for admission to the bar, to encourage poor girls 
to choose the profession of law as a means of 
support, and train for it. It is also said that it is 
Mile. Belcesco’s intention to defend clients too poor 
to pay for other counsel. 

It is almost certain that if we could get the his- 
tory of these young girls who have made such col- 
lege records, we would find that they gave all their 
strength to work, that they did not worry, that 
they took reasonable and regular exercise, that they 
cultivated a taste for nutritious food, and that all 
the time it was not the honors, but the work in 
hand, that appealed to them. 


SOMETHING ABOUT TELEGRAPH POLES. 


By Aunt ALICE. 


xupary|AVE you ever thought, as you were rid- 
<i} f) img in a train or driving through the 
country, how much the telegraph poles 
seemed like a single file of gigantic sol- 
—4+ diers, steadily marching on and on, 
without a break, up hill and down hill, through 
long stretches of pleasant meadows, through swamps 
and woods, suddenly emerging from the woods to 
cross the road and disappear on the other side, lost 
among the trees, or following the railroad track like 
guards? Of course you know they did not grow 
where you saw them, but most of us have become so 
accustomed to the sight of telegraph poles that we 
take no note of them. 

One Sunday morning, recently, I was walking 
along a country road that was a favorite walk when 
I was a small child. It seemed to me that not a 
stone had been moved from its place; every bush and 
tree seemed a welcome; but there was one change. 
Down the quiet country road marched the telegraph 
poles, with their mighty arms bearing a network of 
wires. Suddenly I thought, “ Why did they leave 
the main road and come through here?” Just then 
I saw that they extended across a wide field from 
the woods to the lane, showing that there really 
was some special reason for their following this 
route, for there was a swamp in that woods. On 
the post-road which I left when I entered this lane 
there were two lines of telegraph poles, and I knew 
that along the railroad track which I would soon 
reach were two rows of poles, one on either side of 
the track, so there must be a special reason for this 
line avoiding both of the old routes. I had a friend 
with me who had quite a knowledge of the business 
of laying out telegraph and telephone lines, and he 
gave me some very interesting information. 

The reason the new line followed this special 
route was, it was the most direct line between Bos- 
ton and New York. You see by this how carefully 
the maps and the country must have been studied 
and surveyed before any work was done. Of 
course, the poles do not follow a straight line as 
you would draw a line on the map between New 
York and Boston, but it is as straight as is 
practicable. You must remember the sudden rise 
and fall of ground, the broad rivers, the places 
where owners will not sell a right of way through 
their property. This new line was compelled to 
make quite a detour because a certain farmer, 
whose land bordered this lane, refused to let the 
poles be put up on his land. At another point on 
the line of construction it would have saved time 
and money to have put the poles on a line with the 
railroad track, but the railroad company had signed 
a contract with another telegraph company not to 
allow another line to put up poles on its property. 
At points the new company were able to purchase 
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the right of way from owners whose land skirted 


the railroad, and then the rival lines are only 
separated by a low stone fence, but the next prop- 
erty owner would not sell this privilege, and the 
telegraph poles must take a sharp turn uatil they 
find an owner who will permit them to cross his 
property. After meeting all these obstacles, the 
line is laid out as nearly straight as they will per- 
mit, between two given points. Every telegraph 
line or railroad, or any business is managed with a 
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view to making money. A railroad tries to avoid 
sharp curves and long detours, and yet the road must 
touch at points that promise the greatest amount of 
business-—that is passengers and freight. Money must 
be paid in by men who believe that the new road 
will pay dividends, that is, interest on the money 
spent in building the road, in buying cars and 
locomotives, building stations and hiring men to 
keep the road in running order, and looking after 
its business. Sometimes years pass before there 
are returns on the money spent in starting the 
road. So a telegraph or telephone line must touch 
at all points in its route that promise business for 
the line. All these considerations must enter into 
the plans for laying out the route. That is, the 
line must be the most direct line between two 
given points that promise business to the investors, 
the men who advanced the money to build. 

After the route is chosen, materials must be got 
together. Cedar trees make the best telegraph and 
telephone poles. Telephone wires require a much 
more perfect pole than telegraph wires alone. The 
poles must be as nearly perfect as possible, and of 
uniform height, else there will be vibrations that 
will prevent the carrying of sound a long distance ; 
imperfect poles would cause what telephone men 
call a noisy wire. You may not have noticed, but 
the poles stand at about the same distance apart— 
that is, about forty poles to a mile. Every pole is 
numbered, and a record of that pole is kept, which 
gives its history. It is known, for instance, in the 
construction department of the company, whether 
pole 1,346 stands in an open field or at the road 
side or in a wood, and how many wires are on 
that pole, and how they are arranged; when the 
pole was inspected, and its condition of soundness. 
For these poles are most carefully watched. Line- 
men are skilled men, whose business it is to watch 
the poles for a given number of miles, and know 
all about them; they must be able to tell the con- 
dition of every pole in their division, as the clerk 
at the thread and needle counter in a store knows 
whether he has thread and needles enough in stock 
to meet the possible demands of customers for the 
day. Every pole carries a test wire, and every 
morning at a given time the main office calls up an 
operator at a given point, who answers; and so the 
call goes on from the first to the last office in each 
division, and the heads of the divisions report to 
the main office if the line is clear, or “ O. K.,” as 
they express it. Then the line is ready for busi- 
ness for the day. If there is a break between two 
points—that is, if the operators cannot communi- 
cate, the linemen are sent out, and the cause of the 
break hunted for and repaired, the men reporting 
to the right authorities when, where, and how the 
break occurred. 

Skilled men are at work to find remedies for 
every possible fault in construction, that the lines 
may be so perfect that messages may be sent and 
received without interruption. Improvements are 
being constantly made both in the materials used 
and in construction. 

Scientific men are now trying to find a way of 
sending messages, both telegraphic and telephonic, 
on the same wire. When this is accomplished it 
will reduce the number of wires on a pole, which 
. will, of course, reduce cost of construction ; it will 
mean only one-half as many wires to be cared for, 
and that will reduce the cost of labor in caring for 
the property of the company. 

Look carefully at the telegraph poles and note 
how straight and carefully some poles are wired ; 
how neatly the arms are attached, and how evenly ; 
how tall and straight the poles are in comparison 
with other lines. When you see this care you may 
know that those poles carry telephone as well as 
telegraph wires. The telephone being more deli- 
cate, its work more difficult, greater care must be 
exercised for the perfect transmission of sound. 


-—- 


WHAT THE TURTLE SAW. 
By Loutse Hook. 


MBER Pond was very still that summer 
morning, scarcely a ripple breaking its 
4 surface. The sun shone down so brightly 
| that not a pleasure boat was to be seen, 
and only the natives of the place dis- 
ported themselves on its swampy shores, behind 
which tall green woods rose all around. The old- 
est inhabitant was a venerable turtle, at this moment 
sunning himself on the end of a log that rested in 
the water; though his claim to seniority was dis- 
puted by a deep-voiced bull-frog, who had croaked 
long, solemn discourses to summer visitors year 
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after year. But the turtle always preserved a dig- 
nified silence. 

He was not a large turtle, but he was of a serious 
and reflective turn of mind, and was deeply versed 
in the ways of the world—that is, his world, which 
was Amber Pond and the cranberry swamp surround- 
ing it. He knew what was going on under the 
dark water, where pickerel swam and queer grubs 
paddled ; perhaps he had even discovered what 
gave the pond its golden-brown tint. He was well 
acquainted with the whirligig beetles that scattered 
themselves over its surface, and the yellow pond- 
lilies, and the skyblue dragonflies that flitted 
over them. He knew the button bush that held out 
its round white heads of sweet-smelling flowers, and 
the pink and purple orchids that stood like butter- 
flies just ready to leave the stems, and the tall white 
arrowheads. And at this time he began to take a 
deep interest in the pitcher-plants, which some of 
the summer visitors called side-saddle flowers—for 
what reason the turtle could not imagine, and 
neither can I. 

Now the turtle, even if he were a philosopher, 
must eat to live, and much of his food, which he 
caught on the wing as he lay so quietly in the sun- 
shine, consisted of flies and other little winged 
creatures. So if he heard of any rival fly-catcher, 
particularly one that had invented a new way of 
getting a living he was naturally very much inter- 
ested. 

On this warm morning, as he lay on the log in 
the sunshine, he watched the blue dragonflies dart- 
ing about above him, and catching their dinners, 
too. And one may suppose that the dragonflies, 
being at a safe distance, laughed at the good old 
patriarch, and agreed that even the pitcher-plants 
were more ambitious than he, inasmuch as they 
had discovered a very clever device for entrap- 
ping their prey, which was more than the turtle 
had done. And then the turtle wanted to know 
what the device was. 

“Go and see,” said the dragonflies, and danced 
and capered more than ever. 

The turtle never lost an opportunity of gaining 
information, so taking a plunge into the water, he 
swam slowly around the shore until he came to 
that part of it where pitcher-plants most do congre- 
gate.. The shaking quagmire had no terrors for 
him, but he paddled over it slowly, being more 
clumsy on land than in the water, and at last find- 
ing a pitcher-plant settled himself near to watch 
its behavior. And indeed it was worth looking at, 
for a pitcher-plant, as you will agree, if you ever 
saw one, is a very curious thing indeed. 

The leaves of this plant seemed to rise from a 
common center, close to the ground, and stood out 
all around ; but unlike ordinary leaves they formed 
round hollow tubes, three or four inches long and 
an inch or two across the open mouth, which was 
finished by a broad ring half-way round, forming 
the lip of the pitcher. They were curiously veined 
with dull red, the oldest ones being almost wholly 
of that hue; and nearly all were half-full of water 
from the recent rains. And in the very center of 
this group of red and green jugs rose a tall, thin 
stalk, crowned with a stiff, brownish flower very 
like an umbrella. Taking a closer look at the plant, 
the observant turtle saw that the upper part of 
each leafy jug, inside, was coated with short, stiff 
little hairs, all pointing downward. The lower 
part, however, was quite smooth, and in nearly 
every pitcher were floating the dead bodies of two 
or three little insects. 

Here was a mystery for the turtle to solve, and, 
establishing himself comfortably, he lent himself to 
the contemplation of that plant. Presently he saw 
a fly alight on the lip of one of the red-veined 
pitchers. He was a tired and thirsty fly, no doubt, 
after so much dancing abont in the sunshine; and 
when he saw the water stored in the queerly shaped 
leaf he said to himself, “‘ Ah, this is just the thing 
for me!” So he began to crawl down over the lit- 
tle hairs. 

He might have noticed, as he went over them so 
easily, that it was almost impossible to crawl back 
again against the array of their bristling points, 
and, suspecting the existence of a trap, have taken 
to his wings. But he saw nothing wrong, and went 
on until he reached the smooth surface below the 
region of hairs; and there, as might be expected, 
he slipped and fell into the dark reservoir below! 

The turtle thought this a very treacherous plant, 
and disapproved of it. It ought to leave the flies 
for people that really wanted them—like himself. 
What use could the pitcher plant make of its vic- 
tims? However, as a philosopher he would be ex- 
pected to solve the whole problem and, therefore, 
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sat deep in thought until the sun was sinking be- 
hind the woods, and the air was growing cool. 
And this was the conclusion he came to: 

The pitcher-plant, needing plenty of water to 
make it grow, could not live in a dry piace, but it 
also needed nourishment from the soil, and in this 
floating cranberry bog could get but little. The 
richest earth is that containing decayed animal 
matter, but as this was so poorly supplied in such 
a watery place, the pitcher plant was driven to 
catching insects in its curious leaves, and absorbing 
them after they decay, just as it would have ab- 
sorbed them from the ground had they been there. 

And the turtle, having settled the matter to his 
own satisfaction, snapped up a few mosquitoes for 
supper, and retired to rest beneath the cool dark 
water. 


A SUGGESTION. 

HE King’s Daughters might by eo-opera- 
tion do a very good work during the 
summer months. The circles in the 
country might establish communication 

| with circles in the city, making the city 

circles agents. A letter from the country cireles to 
the secretary would put two circles in communiea- 
tion. Day excursions might be arranged for poor 
families to places only an hour or two from the 
city, the city circle getting the party together, the 
country circle receiving and caring for the guests. 

The country circle might gather flowers and fruit, 

and send to the city circle for distribution. The 

same system might be continued for the distribution 
of suitable garments, of books, of conveniences for 

the sick ; and how often it would lead to giving a 

convalescent a week’s rest in a country home in 

winter! How often it would lead to putting an 
overworked factory girl into a family where her 
services are needed, both gaining by the exchange! 

Many a broken circle of the summer would meet a 

stronger circle in the fall by studying how to make 

a connection between the country town that shelters 

them and their winter’s work. We could do so 

much more if we would always endeavor to make 
ourselves links in society ; if we tried to make our 
lives run in continual interest instead of broken 
fragments. 

PROTECT THE BIRDS. 

rl HE use of birds for trimming hats has 

| iR —\\] aroused the fear of those who love birds ; 

(@< FES) societies have been organized to protect 

B / ©! birds. In New York State these societies 

——— succeeded in having a law passed that 
imposed a fine of five dollars for the killing or 
trapping of each song bird. Last spring a gentle- 
man discovered in a bird fancier’s store seventeen 
yellow-birds in cages for sale. The fancier was 
arrested, and the Supreme Court has just passed a 
decision imposing the fine of five dollars for son 
birds kept in captivity as well as those killed. This 
does not apply to canaries, for they are not native 
birds. Some of our young readers who do not 
know this law might be tempted to cage song-birds 
this summer, and do this because they love the 
birds and mean to give them every care. The 
decision is rendered because the destruction of song- 
birds has been so great during the last few years 
that there is danger of many breeds dying out. 
There are parts of this State where the woods are 
silent almost, so great has been the destruction. It 
does not take many years to accomplish this. A 
gentleman who was still in middle life told the 
writer that when he was a boy, large enough to go 
tramping through the woods on Saturday, he lived 
in Sullivan County. He says that pigeons were 
living in the woods by thousands, flying about among 
the dark hemlock branches like streaks of moonlight. 
Marketmen in the city discovered this, and men 
were sent netting into the woods, robbed the nests 
of young birds, and in five years’ time not a pigeon 
was to be found in those woods. It will soon be so 
in regard to our song-birds if something is not done 
to protect them. Every boy and girl living in the 
country for even a short summer vacation can pro- 
tect the birds from boys and cats, and can help 
create a public sentiment against the use of birds as 
trimming. 
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Another use bas been found for the phonograph. 
The New England Indian tribes are fast dying out, 
but the phonograph is to preserve their languages. 
The snake-dance song of the Passamaquoddies has 
been sung into the phonograph ; so lias the Mo- 
hawk war song and a considerable number of old- 


folk tales. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 


By tHE Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT. 


IHRIST came to a very religious, a very 
churchly community. In the city of 
Jerusalem there were upward of four 
7Z-\ hundred synagogues. They were divided, 
| not as ours are to-day, by sectarian lines, 
but by race antipathies. The representatives of 
each separate province into which the Jews were 
scattered, and from which many had returned to 
their native land, had their separate synagogues. 
Parthian and Medes and Elamites, dwellers in Mes- 
opotamia and Cappadocia, and Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, and Egypt and Rome, Cretes and Arabians, 
each had their separate place of worship. Ten 
men were enough to constitute a worshiping con- 
gregation; and that a congregation need never be 
lacking, ten officials were appointed whose business 
it was to attend the synagogue service, even though 
no one else was there. Every town and village had 
its synagogue, and with it a parish school. Bible 
study was universal; indeed, there was no other. 
Bible helps—or hindrances—were multitudinous. 
Commentators were voluminous. Every verse was 
subjected to a microscopic examination; every bit 
of gold was hammered out on the gold-beater’s 
anvil to the thinnest kind of plate. All schools 
were religious; all teachers were teachers of the 
law and the prophets or of the commentators thereon. 
New England in its golden age—if it ever had an 
age more golden than the present—was not better 
provided with means of grace and religious privi- 
lege than was the Holy Land in the first century. 
But outside the charmed circle that entered the 
synagogue, there to worship and be instructed, there 
was absolutely no religious instruction. There 
were neither home nor foreign missions. The com- 
mon people, that caught fish in the lake, or sowed 
wheat in the fields, or served as porters in the city 
streets, or navigated the “ ships of the desert” from 
Damascus to the Mediterranean, were left out of 
account by the doctors of divinity of that day. 
They did not understand the literary niceties of 
interpretation, the delicate refinements of theology, 
which delighted the hearts of the scribes. Some of 
them went to worship, and learned the interpreta- 
tion of patience in listening to theological and criti- 
eal essays which they could not comprehend ; more 
of them stayed away; and the good people who 
went to church with their prayer-book or their 
Scriptures in their hand wondered at the impiety 
and godlessness of the “ publicans and the sinners,” 
and what they were coming to in the day of gen- 
eral judgment. As to foreign missions, it was un- 
heard of. The pious people of the age had an idea 
that pagans were given hopelessly over to a repro- 
bate mind. That Greek and Roman, Scythian and 
Barbarian, could be brought to a knowledge of the 
true God they thought neither possible nor, to tell 
the truth, desirable. If they had lived in our day, 
they would have been contented to go to their own 
churches, they would have made little or no attempt 
to preach the Gospel to the negro, or to civilize the 
Indian, or to Christianize the “‘ heathen Chinee.” 
Coming to the Church in such an age, that which 
was characteristic of Christ was, not that he preached 
and taught—it was emphatically an age of preach- 
ing and religious teaching, from Lebanon to the 
southern desert—but that he carried his preaching 
and his teaching to the publicans and sinners. He 
left the pious people in their synagogues to say their 
prayers and read their Bibles, and went after the 
publicans and sinners—the fishermen, the farmers, 
the porters, the traffickers. When publicans and 
sinners invited him to their homes, he accepted the 
invitation and made the dinner-table a school, and 
the guests intoa class. As soon as he had educated 
a dozen men in the principles which he came 
to teach, and had inspired them even in a small 
measure, with his spirit, he sent them, on an evan- 
gelistie tour through the villages of Galilee. He 
subsequently enlarged the evangelistic mission to 
seventy, and sent them on a like tour among the 
more widely scattered population of Perea. His 
last words to his disciples were a command to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. And the apostle, who of all others was 
most influential in molding both the church organ- 
ization of the first century and the theological 
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thought of eighteen centuries, was throughout the 
whole of his active ministry a foreign mission- 
ary. 

Of course such a breaking over all the religious 
conventionalities of his day brought upon him the 
reproach of the religious people. “A preacher is 
to be judged,” they said, “ by the audience he gath- 
ers. This man is a prophet of righteousness! 
Have any of the orthodox believed on him? He 
merely gathers the rabble ; the audiences that flock 
to hear him are not the pious and the godly and 
the well-instructed, but the publicans and the sin- 
ners, the drunkards and the harlots. His is a con- 
gregation of tramps.” To such critics Christ re- 
plied by various parables ; but their criticism never 
swerved him from his appointed path for an instant. 
On one occasion he told them that the physician 
came to heal the sick; they were well, and needed 
no physician. On another, that a king had invited 
them to a feast; they went to the synagogue and 
listened to the invitation, but they did not really 
accept it, and that he and his apostles had come to 
invite in the lame and the halt and the blind from the 
highways and the hedges. On still another, that they 
listened deferentially to the command of the Father 
“to work in my vineyard ;” but they never went. He 
preferred the boy who seemed contemptuously to 
refuse, but really went. On another, he illustrated 
his position by three stories, recorded in the fifteenth 
chapter of Luke, two of which are appointed for 
our study to-day. He was, he said, a shepherd, 
and deliberately left the ninety-and-nine sheep in 
the safety of the synagogue to go after the one who 
had strayed into the wilderness. He was like a 
woman who had lost a piece of money; he had not 
come to take care of the nine pieces which were in 
the strong box, but to hunt, as with a lighted can- 
dle, for the one that was missing. This was his 
definition of his mission: “The Son of man has 
come to seek and to save that which is lost.” 

The nineteenth century repeats the first. We, 
too, multiply churches in our Christian cities, towns 
and villages. The Methodist denomination for 
1880 appropriated nearly fourteen million and a 
half for churches and local mission work, a little 
over half a million for missionary operations ; the 
Presbyterian church, eight million and a-half for 
the churches occupied by Christian households, a 
little over one million for missions—home and for- 
eign; out of six millions and three-quarters spent 
in church work by the Episcopalians, three-quarters 
of a million went to missions; the Congregational 
record looks a little better—out of three million 
and a-half of ecclesiastical expenditure, nearly 
one million went into mission work abroad and at 
home. Statistics are notoriously deceptive. The 
Methodist church, for example, is emphatically and 
essentially a mission church in many localities. 
These statistics would not serve as a just compari- 
son of the mission work of the different denomin- 
ations, but they serve to demonstrate that we are 
expending from three to ten dollars to take care of 
the sheep in the fold, and the money in the strong 
box, to every dollar we expend in seeking and sav- 
ing that which is lost. 

But I need not appeal to statistics. I appeal to 
the observation of my readers. On Murray Hill, 
in New York; in the Back Bay, in Boston; on the 
West Side, in Chicago, where houses are large and 
roomy, and population far from dense, churches 
abound ; they nestle in colonies; their steeples are 
so close together that the sweet jingle of their Sab- 
bath bells serves almost as a chime. But where 
tenement houses frown upon each other across the 
narrow streets, and children swarm and population 
is denser than in the church-yard, grog shops drive 
their most thriving business, churches are rare, and 
even chapels comparatively few. The same fact 
reappears in our smaller villages. In a little vil- 
lage not fifty miles from where I am writing these 
lines, a Protestant population, of perhaps a thou- 
sand, is made to support six Protestant churches. 
There are two mill villages within the radius of a 
mile and a-half, and a mission in each which barel 
lives, sustained by the prayers and labors of half a 
dozen; indeed, I am not sure but that one is dead. 
A friend tells me of a village in Kansas with about 
the same population, and with three Presbyterian 
churches—an American Presbyterian, a United 
Presbyterian, and a Reformed Presbyterian. We 
equal, if we do not surpass, Palestine, in the num- 
ber and the variety and the delicate shades of dif- 
ference in our synagogues. We take excellent care 
of the one in the fold; but what are we doing for 
the ninety-nine in the wilderness ?_ We pay no end 
of money to guard our own piece of silver in our 
strong box; what are we doing to hunt up the nine 
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pieces that have rolled off into the dust and the 
darkness ? 

Our church organizations are not adapted to 
reach them; are not intended to reach them. 
They are placed in our towns and cities among the 
rich residents, not where the poor live. They are 
made luxurious in furnishing and resplendent in 
architecture, under pretense that the best is 
none too good for God! 
we sit upon; the stained-glass windows that mod- 
erate the light that puts a halo around our not 
saintly heads ; frescoing that makes the beholder 
uncertain whether he is in a church or an opera- 
house, till he looks to see whether there is a stage 
or a pulpit; a choir who furnish a musical per- 
formance which needs only a programme and 
applause to make a sacred concert of the first qual- 
ity—these for God? Nonsense! Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves; they are our Sunday luxuries, as 
much so as the easy chairs, the paintings and en- 
gravings, and the grand pianos in our parlors at 
home. Admission to these religious churches in 
our great cities costs more than admission to the 
privileges of the most luxuriously furnished club. 
A fair pew-rent in a fashionable church in New 
York City costs more than a quarter of a year’s 
income of a well-to-do mechanic. This is excep- 
tional; bat everywhere pew-rents exclude, not in- 
deed the poor, but the indifferent—that is, the 
wandering sheep. When occasionally a Gospel tent 
is put up for the churchless, conservative minds 
query the wisdom of the movement; when a hall 
is opened, they complain that it empties the 
churches ; when Mr. Moody preaches in a hippo- 
drome, they measure his success by the increase of 
church members in the synagogues round about. 
If the money does not go into our strong boxes, if 
the sheep is not added to our fold, if the publicans 
and sinners are not induced to swell the census of 
synagogue worshipers, the search for the lost counts 
for little or nothing. Is thisatravesty? Is it not 
serious, solemn, and even an alarming truth ? 

In the last twenty-five years there has been some 
progress toward a more Christian Christianity. 
Mission chapels have been built and city mission- 
aries employed in our great cities. If we do not 
sweep the floor for the lost coin we at least hire a 
housemaid to do it for us; so much is gain. Preach- 
ing has been popularized and simplified, made more 
scriptural, more Christian, less scholastic. Free 
seat experiments have been tried ; churches thrown 
open at one service on the Sunday ; pew-rents low- 
ered, or free seats provided, or, better perhaps than 
either, church hospitalities increased; the best 
churches no longer leave their sexton to do the seat- 
ing; the deacons or trustees, or an appointed com- 
mittee of young men welcome the stranger at the 
door. Homeand foreign missions have been under- 
taken, and with an increasing faith in their practi- 
eability and’ sense of their importance. Young 
Men’s Christian Associations have organized to 
carry the invitation to the highways and the 
hedges ; to throw the net where the fish are, instead 
of expecting the fish to come and seek out the net 
and get into it. For all this let us give «devout 
thanks: for all this take courage. And yet is there 
not abundant cause for the belief that if Jesus of 
Nazareth were to come to earth to-day, and were 
to act on the same principle on which he acted 
when he was on earth before, he would be found 
again leaving the synagogue for the streets and 
the fields, the coin in the strong box to sweep in the 
dust and the darkess for the lost coin, the sheep in 
the fold to look after the sheep in the wilderness. 

Some ministers will read this account. You are 
taking good care of your own flock; what are you 
doing to seek and to save the lost? Some Sunday- 
school teachers will read it. You are protecting 
your own sheep; what are you doing to gather 
unto Christ the wanderers, the publicans, and the 
sinners of your city, town, village? Some fathers 
and mothers: you are teaching your children; 
what are you doing to save “nobody's child ” ’ 
These are the questions which it seems to me the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke ought to press home upon 
us for our answer, as we must answer them when 
we stand before the Great Shepherd to give account 
of our ministry. 


QUESTIONS. 


What other parables of Christ where the shepherd 
is used as an illustration of God’s care of his flock? 


What similar use of this figure in the Old Testa- 


ment ? 

What duty does this parable indicate to rest upon 
Christ’s Church ? 

What light does this throw on God’s choice of so 
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small a world as ours for his redemptive work ? 
Could he have confined the incarnation to our globe ? 
How does the second parable differ from the first in 
its teaching ? 
Does God first seek man, or man first seek God ? 
What, according to these parables, does the New 
Testament mean by “ lost ?” 
Has man, because of sin, ceased to belong to God’s 
flock ? to bear God’s image ? to be God’s son ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


LOST AND FOUND. 
By Emity Hountineron MILiEr. 


E have had some beautiful lessons about 
our Father’s love and care for those who 
obeyed and trusted him, who had no 
anxious thought about the things of this 

, life, but committed all their ways to 
God, and made it their chief business to do his 
will. 
But this would be a very dark, hopeless world if 
God only loved those who loved him. It was love 
that first found a way to take us out of sin and 
bring us to the Father, who always loved us ; a love 
so free and strong and wonderful that it is not 
strange men should find it hard to understand or 
believe it. All his life our Lord Jesus tried 
to teach men that love and mercy did not come to 
us beeause of our goodness, but that love came first 
and made goodness possible. His teaching was 
full of these two thoughts—that God loves sinners 
and works ceaselessly for their salvation, and that 
he expects all his children to love and work for the 
same end. 

The parables in this lesson were spoken to the 
Pharisees who complained of Jesus because he wel- 
comed sinners, taught them, and showed himself 
their friend. They are all about lost things; and 
just as he had tried to make us understand how 
surely God will answer our prayers by bidding us 
think thow gladly we give our children the things 
they ask of us, so now he bade the Pharisees re- 
member how men seek for lost things and rejoice 
at finding them, that they might know how God 
feels about the lost ones that are far more precious. 

The first parable was of the lost sheep. Out on 
those valleys and mountains where the shepherds 
led their flocks it was very easy for them to stray 
away and be lost; but the shepherd knew each 
sheep by name, and if from ever so large a flock 
one were lost, the shepherd would leave all the rest 
and search for it until he found it. Then he would 
take the poor tired thing in his arms and carry it 
home rejoicing, and call his friends to rejoice with 
him. 

That is the way our Father feels toward his 
lost children. Every one is precious to him; he is 
not willing that one should be lost. They are 
foolish and helpless, and in great danger; they 
cannot find their own way back; they have no 
strength to come back. But our Father does not 
leave them to themselves; he goes after them, he 
calls them, he never leaves them till he finds them, 
and then he takes them in his own strong arms 
and carries them home. He is glad because he 
has found them ; he rejoices over them, and all the 
angels rejoice with him. 

The second lost thing was a piece of silver, a 
coin such as the women of that country wear 
strung on a chain about the forehead. Every mar- 
ried woman must have ten of these pieces, and if 
one is lost it is considered a great disgrace and a 
sign of some dreadful misfortune. If one were 
lost the owner would light a candle and search and 
sweep in her dark little house, and never rest until 
she found it. Then she, too, would call her friends 
and neighbors, and bid them rejoice with her be- 
cause she had found her piece that was lost. She 
would cleanse it from the dust, put it back in its 
place with the others, and go about singing, “I 
have found it! I have found it!” 

Will our Father take less pains to find the 
precious soul that has fallen into the darkness and 
foulness of sin? He will find his child, no mat- 
ter where he hides himself; he will make the dark- 
ness light about him, no matter how black it is; he 
will cleanse him, no matter how foul he is; he will 
rejoice over him as he sets him in his place as a 
beloved child, and all in heaven and on earth, who 
have the spirit of God, will rejoice also. 

This wonderful love means a great deal to us. 
Without it we never could find our way back to 
God ; without it we never could hope to bring any 
one else back. The message which Jesus brought 
us was “ God so loved the world that he gave his 
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only begotten son that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish but have everlasting life,” and 
with this message he bids us go to everybody. 

We love him because he first loved us; because 
while we were yet sinners Christ died, and the best 
way to waken this love in others, is just to tell the 
story of his patient, unfailing, forgiving love that 
seeks and calls, and entreats and delights to take 
the wanderer back. Jesus bade us show by love 
and mercy that we were the children of our 
Father; and Paul says: “ Beloved, if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.” 


TEMPERANCE. HE THAT OVERCOMETH. 


(1 John v., 4, 5; Rom. xii., 2, 3; Rev. ii., 7; iii., 5, 10, 11, 
12, 21.) 


}AMPSINITUS, one of the early Egyp- 
tian kings, employed a workman to build 
a treasure-house for him that could not 
be broken into. He made a vault of 
massive masonry, and in it the king placed 
his jewels and all his gold. He woke one morn- 
ing to find his treasures gone. The vault was just 
as it had been left, even the lock had not been tam- 
pered with; but further search revealed the fact 
that the thief was none other than the builder him- 
self ; he had so arranged one of the blocks of stone 
that it would turn on a pivot, and thus he had easy 
access to the king’s treasure. In similar danger we 
stand, if we allow anything, however good in itself, 
to gain the mastery over us. That one stone will 
turn easily at the touch of the tempter, and our 
treasure is never safe. 

“Temperate in all things” must one be who 
would strive for the mastery in the Greek arena 
that he might obtain a corruptible crown. Tem- 
perate also in all things must we be if we would 
keep the faith and receive the crown of righteous- 
ness from the Lord, the righteous judge, at that day. 

Peter, writing to them that have obtained a like 
precious faith with him, shows how much God has 
done for us, granting even all things that pertain to 
life and godliness, through the knowledge of Christ, 
making it possible for us to become partakers of the 
divine nature through the promises; and he adds, 
“ Yea, and for this very cause adding on your part 
all diligence, in your faith supply virtue; and in 
your virtue knowledge; and in your knowledge 
temperance.” 

Our Lord Jesus is our example of a life of per- 
fect self-control. As Phillips Brooks says, “ Very 
few men’s bodies are so bound in with their souls 
as was his with the frame he wore.” Because he 
was the Son of man as well as Son of God, we can 
gain inspiration from the record of his life, 
“tempted, yet without sin.” 

“Veni, vidi, vici,” was the message Cesar sent 
to his friends at Rome. “Be of good cheer; I 
have overcome the world,” is the word the Captain 
of our salvation has left for us; and his was no 
easy victory, he was made perfect through suffer- 
ing. Long and hard will be our struggle, some- 
times we may think the day almost lost, then shall 
we “need to cry to the strong for strength,” and 
then will he delight to give us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“And this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith,” faith that he who was born 
in Bethlehem and died in Calvary, is “God and 
the only God,” faith that he who thus lived and 
died, “loved me and gave himself for me.” 

When Sir Bedivere climbed the crag to catch 
the last view of the barge that bore his loved king, 
Arthur, from his sight, the speck he watched seemed 
to vanish into light, and he heard 

“ Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars.” 


But his hope that his king would come again was 
mingled with sad forboding. Our King has passed 
victorious into the heavens, and to those who saw 
him depart, one said, “ This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 
For that coming we wait with a sure and steadfast 
hope, for we know that to those who have over- 
come through him, he will grant the fulfilment of 
those wonderful promises of the Revelation, whose 
meaning we cannot now comprehend. 

References: John xii., 31. 32—xvi., 33; Acts 
xxiv., 24,25; Rom. xii.. 19-21—xvi., 20; 1 Cor. 
xv., 57, 58; 2 Cor. ii., 14; Gal. v., 22-25; Eph. 


1 For the week beginning July 27, 1890, 


iii., 16; Phil. i., 28; Col. iii., 1-3; 1 Tim. i., 18, 
19; 2 Tim. ii., 1, 3, 4; Titus i.. 7-9— ii, 1, 2; 
Heb. ii., 10; 2 Pet. i., 5-8; Rev. ii., 11, 17, 26— 
28—xii., 11—xxi., 7. 

Daily Readings: (1) 1 Cor. ix., 24-27; (2) 
1 Pet. i.. 3-16; (3) 1 John ii., 12-17; (4) Eph. 
vi., 10-18; (5) 1 John iv., 1-6; (6) Rom. viii., 
31-39; (7) 1 John v., 4,5; Rom. xii., 2,3; Rev. 
ii., 7 ; “ii., 5, 10, 11, 12, 21. 


RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS. 


A GOOD FIGHT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Congregational church at Red Cliff, Col., is 
making a great effort to secure a parish library. 
Red Cliff is a mining camp on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, about thirty-five miles west of Lead- 
ville. It contains about six hundred inhabitants. The 
mining region in its vicinity, especially at Gilman, six 
miles distant, is very valuable. The pastor of the 
eburch, after great efforts, has succeeded in securing a 
church building. What the struggle to obtain this 
meant to him can best be told in his own words : “ Last 
winter the gang here combined against me in my 
efforts to secure this church. I felt that it was then or 
perhaps never. I shut my teeth and took off my coat, 
and decided that if God would spare my life and my 
health I would build this church, and so provide a 
castle of strength for the people of God and the lovers 
of morality.” The influences against which he fought 
will be better understood when I say that there are 
five saloons in the place. But he won, and now has the 
finest church building between Leadville and Glenwood 
Springs, a distance of one hundred miles. But in build- 
ing this, which is, after all, very simple, the commu- 
nity of Red Cliff, itself quite poor, was thoroughly 
drained. The church has not yet an organ, a carpet, a 
bell, or even an outside porch to the church building, but 


-the pastor feels very strongly that the church needs more 


than any of these things—a library of good healthy 
books. There is not a single public library in the whole 
of Eagle County. The people of the place have almost 
no good books in their homes. I have personally 
visited Red Cliff, and I feel that he is wise in putting 
this need first. His thorough knowledge of the place 
led him, as he put it, “to dream of a library, to 
pray for it, and to work for it.” “1 want,” he con- 
tinues, “ the Church to speak to these people all the 
time, to be a living, pure fountain, a center of life— 
spiritual and intellectual.” | 
Even if it will be hard to find a person ready to 
provide an entire library, there are idie books in hup- 
dreds of homes that, if collected in that frontier town, 
could be doing a fruitful, civilizing work. All these, if 
sent, will, | know, he received with great gladness, and 
if any one in addition wishes to send a bell and an 
organ and a carpet and money for that outside porch, 
the narrow canon in the Rocky Mountains could hardly 
hold the gratitude of that hard-working pastor and his 
people. EDWARD 5. PARSONS. 
GREELEY, Col. 


BLOOD ATONEMENT. 


Dear Dr. Abbott : 

I have read with much interest your brother’s letter, 
and your reply to it in The Christian Union of July 3. 
I should like to add a word, because [ have followed 
earefully for a long time your utterances upon this 
subject, and because [ think that not a few people 
besides your brother and myself have been puzzled and 
sometimes distressed by not fully understanding your 
meaning. I believe that you could use the language 
of Toplady : 

** Be of sin the double cure, 
Save me from its guilt and power,’’ 

but it has not always been clear to me that you could. 
Your words sometimes seem to imply, as your brother 
intimates, that the only salvation needed is salvation 
from the power of sin, not its guilt. On the other hand, I 
copy from my note book : “'I‘here seems to me in this 
ery (My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me) a 
deeper meaning, a meaning which I but dimly see, and 
caunot therefore hope to clearly express. The penalty 
of sin—the supreme penalty—is not fire from with- 
out, nor even fire from within ; it is separation from God. 
. . . In bearing the sins of an estranged and lost worl d, 
Christ bore this experience of separation from the 
Fountain of his life. .. . For the hour he seemed to 
himself to be clothed in the iniquities of those for whom 
he was suffering ; to be their advocate and representa- 
tive. For the hour the whole force of divine abhor- 
rence of sin seemed to be concentrated upon himself. 
He stood for us ; and, standing for us, he seemed to be 
forsaken of God.”—[Dr. Abbott in The Christian 
Union of May 24, 188s. 

Also, from a sermon published in The Christian Union 
of November 7, 1889. “Iask the ethnic religions of 
the world what message they have for me. . Zoroaster, 
what hast thou to tell me? ‘Live holily, and thou 
shalt be happy, etc.’ ‘Ah! but, Zoroaster, I have 
lived wickedly, and | am carrying the burden of my | 
transgressions in my heart. Is there any one that can 
lift that burden off, and set me free and give me hope ?’ 
And Zoroaster is silent.” S. L. Huntineton, 
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SUNDAY MUSEUMS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In spite of the recent “ vote” of The Christian Union in 
favor of the Sunday opening of “ Museums, Art Galler- 
ies, and Reading-rooms,” it is still a very open question 
whether the laboring class is to be so much benefited 
by such an opening, and, in time, necessarily of all 
other places of rest and recreation, for the kind of rest 
and recreation one takes is a matter of individual chdice 
—not one of dictation. In support of my position, I 
have learned through a reliable souree—from a man in 
public life—some of this very 0 class are already 
opposed to the proposed movement of Sunday opening 
museums, etc., and have begun an organized opposition 
on the ground that it will involve more work than rest 
for them in the long run, for they are practical enough 
to realize where such a movement will end. They see 
that a movement for Sunday recreation and “ self-im- 
provement” would naturally grow, and that it is from 
their class that a very large number would be employed 
at work, to afford recreation for others. It is singular 
that this aspect of the case should have escaped the 
observation of those who think they are —_——-. the 
question in the interest of the laboring class. They 
are in reality acting in the interest of the pleasure 
seeking class, and are preparing to gradually sacrifice 
publie sentiment and our religious day to them. It is 
safe to say that Sunday deprived of its religious char- 
acter cannot even be preserved as a day of physical 
rest. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Revicious News. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AT NORTHFIELD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE fifth conference of college students held at 
Northfield, Mass., June 28—July 10, was like 


its predecessors in many ways, and yet, unlike it in 


others. Notwithstanding the proposed conferences 
of a similiar character to be held at Chautauqua, 
(July 19-August 1), and at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
(August 23-September 3.) The attendance nearly 
equalled that of last year, there being over five 
hundred delegates in attendance. The majority of 
these came from twenty-four States of the Union, 
and the Provinces of Canada, and represented over 
one hundred of the educational institutions of the 
continent. Attendants upon former conferences 
incline to the opinion, that, notwithstanding the 
ability of the speakers of this year. Nevertheless 
the level of former years was not reached. 

Several prominent characteristics of all the con- 
ferences, and especially that of this year ought to 
be noted : First, the cosmopolitan character of the 
population, and the international influence of its 
deliberations. ‘This year seventeen Japanese stu- 
dents in American colleges, two Chinese, two Sioux 
Indians (one a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
a Boston medical school), and representatives from 
Oxford (4) and Cambridge (2) Universities, Eng- 
land ; from Edinburgh (2) and Aberdeen, Scot- 
land; Trinity College, Dublin; the University of 
Paris (2); the University of Berlin ; and the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, Sweden, mingled with the repre- 
sentatives of institutions that have their habitat in 
Texas and Nova Scotia, and between the white- 
haired, fair-skinned Swede listened to the pathetic 
eloquent appeal of the black-haired, swarthy Sioux, 
and the canny Scot was stirred by the patriotism 
and eloquence of the representatives of Asia. The 
sons of Oxford and Edinburgh mingled with the 
students of institutions that are not as many years 
old as Oxford and Edinburgh are centuries, and all 
learned that Christianity is the universal solvent, 
the touchstone that makes the whole world kin. 
It is but seldom in a life time that one sees a more 
cosmopolitan gathering than that which has just 
adjourned at Northfield. 

Not only had it its international, but also its nation- 
al bearings. Virginia sent up a delegation, nearly 
fifty strong, accompanied by pastors of Richmond 
and vicinity, and by Professor W. W. Moore, of 
Union Theological Seminary, Va. North Carolina 
and ‘Texas also had representatives. No men re- 
ceived more attention from Mr. Moody or the stu- 
dents than the Southern men ; no orator on a Fourth 
of July evening received heartier applause than 
Seott of Virginia, who spoke on the “blue and 
the gray,” and no speaker, of the many who ad- 
dressed the Conference, so won the confidence of 
the boys or impressed all with the lucidity of his 
thought and language, and the spirituality of his 
nature as did Professor Moore. Princeton and Vir- 
ginia sang “ Dixie”’ together on Fourth of July 
evening. Northfield’s influence on Southern youth 
must be salutary, and it does Northern men good 
to come in. touch with their brothers in the South. 
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That Northfield is fast becoming one of the great 
centers of missionary influence is very evident— 
many things prove this. Here was born the stu- 
dent volunteer movement that up to date has 
resulted in over five thousand American youths 
pledging themselves for foreign mission work 
when their education is completed, provided God 
“ does not block the way.” This year, each even- 
ing at sunset, three hundred or more people have 
gathered on Round Top, and discussed the neces- 
sity for missionary volunteers, and as a result over 


fifty have volunteered for the field. For spiritual. 


power and results these meetings have surpassed 
any of the conference. 

Missionaries the world over recognize the strate- 
gic importance of the Northfield student conference, 
hence it is that Dr. Arthur, T. Pierson, Bishop 
Thoburn, and Dr. George F. Pentecost came from 
their tours in Scotland and India directly to North- 
field, and aided by their stirring yet practical talks 
in establishing the determinations of many, and 
stimulating the enthusiasm of all. The Rev. W. 
P. Sprague, of China; Dr. Forest, of Japan; and 
George W. Chamberlain, of Brazil, also aided in the 
spreading of the conflagration. 

The generosity of the American college student 
is proverbial. In college he displays it in the lib- 
eral support of his crew, base-ball nine, or frater- 
nity. At Northfield it must manifest itself in other 
ways, and twice during the recent Conference was 
it shown. Bishop J. M. Thoburn, fresh from the 
empire of India, where for thirty-one years he has 
served the Methodist Episcopal Church and gained 
wisdom and experience, had twice spoken to the 
students and with great good sense disabused them 
of many notions which it would be well for the 
Church at large to lose. In closing his last ad 
dress he incidentally mentioned that the cost of 
maintaining a native preacher in India was about 
$30 per year. His speech had deeply moved the 
audience, and when he had finished Mr. Moody 
said that he would gladly support one such mission- 
ary. This was the spark that ignited the minds of 
the students, and within fifteen minutes $3.000 was 
pledged, most of it paid in, and Bishop Thoburn 
assured that just as soon as he desired he might 
place one hundred native teachers at work in India. 
To say that the Bishop was overwhelmed is to 
put it mildly, and as he said, “ The influence upon 
India of such action cannot be estimated,” the one 
question that failed to enter the mind of Mr. 
Moody or the students was, “ What denomination 
will this help?” That is a question seldom, if 
ever, asked at Northfield. 

On Sunday, July 6, the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, 
U.3.A., of the American Home Missionary Society, 
gave one of his characteristic talks. But few of 
the students knew what society he was working for. 
They simply knew that he told of the Washington 
Band of the Yale Divinity School men which has 
just gone out to Washington, not knowing where 
their salaries are to come from, and when he had 
finished, and Mr. Moody had asked how much it 
would take to support one of the band, and had 
said, “ We will take one of those men,” again 
the hands of the students went down into their 
pockets and $825 was pledged. 

While the Conference, as such, was distinctly a 
foreign missionary one in tone and aim, the work 
at home was not forgotten. Prominent Y. M.C. A. 
Secretaries, like Messrs. Morse, McBurney, Mott, 
Ober, and McConaughy, of the International Com- 
mittee, were present, holding daily conferences 
with the many secretaries present and the college 
men who are looking forward to the Y. M. C. A. 
work. Repeated references were made to the 
pioneers Wisbard, Swift, and MeConaughy, who, 
as representatives of the college Y. M. C. A. work 
in the United States, are initiating similar work in 
the educational institutions of Tokio, Japan; Ma- 
dras, India; and throughout the Orient. There is 
no more interesting phenomenon in the religious 
world to-day than the advent of these pioneers in the 
Orient. 

Of course Bible study and Bible readings occu- 
pied much of the time of the Conference. Mr. 
Moody gave his well-known analyses of the four 
Gospels and the Acts. The Rev. H. G. Mowll, the 
rotund, “ fleshly,” jolly rector from London, who en- 
tered with a zest into all the fun that was going on, 
his talks were pre-eminently Scriptural, and intend- 
ed to be nothing more than Bible readings, as were 
the addresses of Major Whittle. Questions like 
“The Eschatology of the New Testament” and 
“How to Study the Pauline Epistles” were an- 
swered by Professor Revere Weidner, and “ The 
Credibility of Miracles ” was ably defended by Pro- 
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fessor L. T. Townsend, of Boston University, while 
for eloquent, popular addresses in apologetics the 
palm must be awarded to the Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, of New York City. F. K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
of Yale, led a large and enthusiastic Bible class each 
day, using the inductive method, and giving the 
entire time to a study of the First Epistle by John. 
Mr. James McConaughy, of the New York Y. M. 
C. A. led a class equally large and enthusiastic in 
the study of the Bible in use in personal work 
among men. 

Each year sees a larger number of adults, cler- 
gymen, and missionaries, men and women of 
wealth and devotion in attendance at the student 
conference, and the applications for the second con- 
ference beginning July 31, indicate a larger attend- 
ance than in former years. 

Mr. Moody, in his talks to the boys, showed that 
rare good sense which has made him the power he is 
in the world. There is a catholicity about his sym- 
pathies that is refreshing. While much that he 
says undoubtedly jars upon the nerves of those who 
place grammar above “ gumption” and formalism 
above faith, yet there is something exhilarating 
about the audacity of the man who dares to pro- 
pose that so-called Christian America cease calling 
China “ heathen,”’ while our Congress legislates as 
it does, and denounces a Protestantism that cannot 
hear the Pope’s name mentioned without howling 
against Romanism. G. P. M. 


A SUNDAY EVENING IN BERLIN. 


Although in a foreign land, this special evening was 
like a bit of home—the English speech and bright, 
interested faces in the crowded rooms of Dr. Stucken- 
berg’s home on Biilow Strasse. This was the last even- 
ing for the season of the Sunday evening “ Talks,” 
which have been given through the entire winter. It 
was a recapitulation of former talks upon the various 
aspects of “Socialism.” Dr. Stuckenberg spoke 
from a warm, full heart, of the “ Brotherhood of 
Man” from the Christian standpoint ; of the Christ- 
love, which esteems every human being a brother to 
help, to up-lift, to sympathize with. “The Passion 
for Humanity,” which should be the spirit of our 
churches—rich and poor meeting together on common 
ground. The questions which touch the every-day 
experience of the masses discussed, raising their in- 
telligence and leading up to Christian living. Not one 
present will ever forget Dr. Stuckenberg’s eloquent 
closing appeal to the young men and young women— 
who had attended in such large numbers these Sunday 
Evening Talks—to cultivate love for humanity ; this 
being the only way in which these great and perplex- 
ing questions, discussed under the head of “ Socialism,” 
can be solved—makiug Christ’s life the pattern of 
theirs. The entire scene was unique, and only to be 
realized by those who have been in Berlin, and know 
something of the numbers of students there from 
America, both young men and young women, to 
whom these Sunday evenings, as well as the morning 
sermons, are an inspiration and help which words can- 
not express. The gratitude of the parents at home 
for these privileges and influences should move them 
to immediate and generous responses in the appeal 
for money to build an American church in Berlin, 
where there is so much to unsettle religious faith, 
especially among the students at the university. These 
hundreds of American young people will go home 
to fill places of trust and influence, and will take 
with them either blessing or bane from what the years 
abroad have wrought in character. M. D. T. 

June, 1890. 


THE SPIRES MEMORIAL. 


Germany, 
January, 
American Protestants : 

BELOVED BRETHREN IN THE Fartu,—At Worms, 
in 1521, Luther protested in the name of the Christian 
conscience bound up in the Word of God, against the 
abuses within the Church. 

~ | the grace of God this cry of conscience, before 
the Diet at Worms, roused all Christian hearts through- 
out the world ; and at the Diet of Spires, on April 19, 
1529, a greater protest was raised by delegates from 
German cities, and some princes, against the united 
power of Emperor and Pope. From that brave and 
noble protest in defense of the liberty of conscience, 
the free preaching of the Gospel of Christ and the right 
of the minority in matters of faith, all evangelical 
Christians have borne to this day the precious name of 
Protestants. 

In honor of God, and in grateful commemoration of 
that heroic action of our Christian ancestors, we shall 
this year begin the erection of a memorial church for 
the perpetual preaching of the Word of God, and the 
salvation of sinners; a temple of Pan-protestantism with 
a broad welcome to all who are willing to accept Christ 
through faith alone. 

We have already received for this glorious cause 
$200,000, the generous offerings of the Protestant 
Christians on the Continent of Europe. For the Gospel 
of Christ was lost (humanly s ing) for the Chris- 
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tian people on this continent, if our ancestors had not, 
by their protest at Spires, risked all their earthly goods 
to save the cause of religious liberty. And they did 
save it, not only for this continent, but for England as 
well, and through England for America and the world ! 
Hence we are confidently asking England, whose exiles 
we once received with open arms, and P per» Protestant 
republic, the refuge of the persecuted of all lands, to 
adorn the birthplace of Protestantism with your boun- 
teous generosity! May you all, old and young, 
heartily unite in this work, and demonstrate by your 
brotherly assistance in the erection of a lasting memor- 
ial of that protest, that one spirit still animates all the 
children of the blessed Reformation. 
The Royal Bavarian Evangelical Consistory for the 
Palatinate. 
SIGNATURES. 
Wanp, Director. Dr. Leyser, 2d Councillor. 
Riscn, 1st Councillor. WaAGNer, Councillor. 


Other Members of the Building Committee. 


SpaETH, Councillor of State. 

Suess, Counsellor-at-Law, Mayor of Spires (1st Finan- 
cial Secretary.) 

LyncKkER, of the Spires Presbytery (2d Financial 
Secretary.) 

HorFMANN, Minister of the Gospel. 

ERnERHARDT, Retired merchant. 

GuMBEL, Professor of the Protestant Latin School, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States 
and members of the Christian Church of the Reforma- 
tion, do hereby heartily indorse the appeal of our Prot- 
estant brethren in Germany. 

May their appeal find a generous response from the 
members of all the various branches of the Christian 
Commonwealth for the restoration and purification of 
which those true and heroic men had entered their im- 
mortal protest at Spires. 

The most careful arrangements have been made to 
select men of the highest integrity and business capac- 
ity for the safe transaction of all financial affairs relat- 
ing to this enterprise. 

SIGNATURES. 


Gen. Ouiver O. Howarp, 
Pres’t Timoruy Dwicurt, 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Brooks. 


JOSIAH STRONG, 
Howarp Crossy, 
Rospert S. MACARTHUR, 
CHARLES F. DEEMs, 


MISSION NOTES. 


The demand for fruit from Christian missionary work 
is well met by the Rev. Charles Phillips’s summary of 
its results on the Samoan group of islands in the Pacific : 
“Heathenism utterly abolished ; the people gathered 
within the influence of the Gospel ; churches and pas- 
tors’ houses erected by themselves in nearly every 
village ; a native educated ministry provided, and sup- 
ported by themselves ; an institution for the training 
of those ministers, containing over one hundred young 
men, carried on without any assistance save for the 
tutorial staff ; the Bible and other volumes translated 
into the native language, and the cost fully paid for ; 
local contributions, amounting last year to £3,184 ; 
the children everywhere receiving the elements of a 
simple education ; native missionaries sent forth as 
pioneers to many islands that are now evangelized, and 
still being sent to New Guinea.” 


Hiow sharply defined in heathen conception is the 
idea that the gods are malign beings, is seen in what 
one missionary in India writes of one of his servants 
who was proposing to sacrifice to a god, “ Because,” 
said he, “‘ the idol has done us no harm now for a whole 
year.” One needs to live face to face with the men 
who hold this theory in regard to divine beings, to 
understand how far above the teachings of all other 
=" is the teaching of the Bible that “God is 
ove.’ 


The native churches under the care of the American 
Board’s missionaries in Japan, says the ‘* Congregation- 
alist,” organized half a dozen years ago, a Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It has flourished so well that the 
demands of the work now justify the appointment of a 
paid president, who will devote ull his time to estab- 
lishing new churches and strengthening those already 
existing. 


H. R. Thornton, of Hampden, Sydney, Va., and W. 
T. Lopp, of Valley City, Indiana, have just been ap- 
pointed missionary teachers for the new station to be 
opened by the American Missionary Association at 
Point Prince of Wales, Alaska. They were to sail 
from San Francisco, June 1. 


Very few more fascinating records from missionary 
experience have recently been printed than the detailed 
account in “The Missionary Herald,” by the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham of his translation of the Bible into the 
Gilbert Islands (Pacific) language, to which these 
notes have already referred. 


_ The “ Rio Grande Congregational Training School ” 
is the name of a theological schvol to train Spanish - 
speaking theological students for labor in the South- 
western sections of the United States, and across the 
Mexican border at Ciudad Juarez, formerly known 
as Taso del Norte, just over the Mexican line from 
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El Paso, Texas. It will open in the early autumn 
under care of the Rev. A. C. Wright. 


It strikes one oddly to read in the June “ Missionary 
Herald ” that the third annual Conference of the Con- 

regational Churches and missionaries of the S tates of 
Chibuahua and Sonora (Mexico), was held April 10-13, 
and that there are fifteen churches with three hundred 
members in the Conference. 


The Rey. A. T. Pierson, late of Philadelphia, has 
closed his last mission tour of Great Britain, and ex- 
pected to sail, 31 May, for the United States. He held 
in six months one hundred and fifty meetings in Eng- 

land and Scotland, from Bristol to Aberdeen, and 

Teams London to Glasgow, aud when he closed his 
work there were more applications for meetings un- 
filled than those which led him to go to England in 
1889. 


“Canoe and Dog-Trains among the Cree and Sal- 
teaux (extreme North American) Indians,” by the 
Rev. Edgerton R. Young, is a book soon to be issued 
in England and in this country, and is the basis of an 
entertaining and informing article in the current 
“Missionary Review of the World.” The Rev. Mr. 
Young and his wife were on their field of labor for nine 
years. 


Mrs. Fanny E. Dowkontt, 459 Lexington avenue, 
New York City, who sent out “Onur Suffering 
Sisters,” portraying the distress of married wo- 
men in the Indian Empire, already spoken of in 
these “ Notes,” has issued a circular, asking every 
Christian woman who received that pamphlet to send 
money to her for relief of the sufferers to the extent 
of one dollar for 1890 (two cents per week). ‘The 
work for which she appeals is not unknown or uncared 
for by the charitable public in New York and else- 
where. 


The lady Ahok, Christian wife of the Christian man- 
darin of Foochow, China, is the second Chinese lady of 
position who has visited Europe. She was lately hon- 
ored at a social gathering near Dublin, Ireland, in con- 
nection with Miss Clara Bradshaw, her missionary 
friend. With simplicity and self-possession she asked 
Miss Bradshaw to read a passage from the Chinese 
New Testament, translating it into English, and Lady 
Ahok then made a few comments upon it. Both she 
and her maid were dressed in the Old World cos- 
tumes worn by Chinese women since the days of the 
Pharaohs. 


The “Spirit of Missions” for May notes the unpre- 
cedented action of a Chinese Viceroy, of Nanking, who 
has asked the Chinese Emperor to make a mandarin of 
the third rank, of Mr. Drummond, at Shanghai, who 
was active in relieving the wants of famine-stricken 
Chinese at Shanghai. He has also sent a beautiful tab- 
let to the Rev. Mr. Muirhead, a veteran missionary at 
Shanghai, suitably inscribed, for his exertions in the 
same direction. Even China moves in these days, for, 
as is said, “not so very long ago a viceroy would prob- 
ably have lost his head, or at least been degraded, for 
such action, and even now Tsung Kuo Chuan had to 
face much opposition from some stanch conservatives 
in sending the testimonial. They thought that such 
‘direct communication with outside barbarians was an 
unprecedented condescension.’”” So from Wei Hien, 
China, comes this month the intelligence that an Awer- 
ican missionary lady, Mrs. Mateer, who had been en- 
gaged in famine relief work, had the high honor lately 
shown her of being taken through the city by an escort 
of literary men of high degree. ‘They presented her 
with a beautiful banner and other tokens of esteem, 
and their escort was a very brilliant one. Such honor 
shown to : woman, and a foreign woman, too, and by 
China’s proudest men ! 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The donations to the American Board, according 
to the Secretary’s report, for the month of June were 
$32,751.06, or 3307.69 more than last year. The lega- 
cies fall short of last year by nearly 319,000. The 
total receipts for the ten months of the year, $490,- 
627.63. 

—A Cincinnati paper reports that the resignation of 
the Rev. E. P. Foster, pastor of Storrs’ Congregational 
Church, has been word for, on the ground that “the 
congregation did not want the Gospel applied to social 
and labor questions.” 

—The Rev. E. R. Atwill, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, will, 
in September, be consecrated as the first Bishop of the 
new siestent Episcopal diocese of West Missouri. 

—The eighty-first annual meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., in Plymouth Church, be- 
ginning Wednesday, October 8, at 3 p.M., and closing 
Sunday evening. The sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of Boston, on Wednesday even- 
ing, at 7:30 o’elock. Any information which may be 
needed will be gladly furnished upon application to 
Charles F. Thwing, Chairman Committee of arrange- 
ments, or Il. W. Gleason, Secretary, at Minneapolis. 

—The Protestant Episcopal parish of St. Bartholo- 
mew will be better equipped next year, says the “ Trib- 
une,” than ever before for carrying on the philanthropic 
work in which the well-known liberality of the Vander- 
bilts and other wealthy members of the church has 


already made it so prominent. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
has bought three lots on which a well-appointed parish 
building is soon to be erected at the expense of 
Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt. This will cost about 
$250,000. Much of it will be used for the Rescue 
Mission for Men. A large hall, seating more than 
1,000, a chapel adjoining it, spacious Sunday-school 
rooms, a reading room and library, and quarters for 
the societies of King’s Daughters and similar guilds, 
sewing schools and all the practical benevolences of a 
great city parish are among the other features. 

—Beloit College, Wisconsin, which made a year 
ago so large an advance in its general endowment, 
chromieles this year most gratifying progress in 
scientific lines. At the commencement, June 25, Presi- 
dent Eaton announced that the Trustees were planning 
for the immediate erection of a science building costing 
from $75,000 to $100,000. A marked feature of this 
plan is the endowment cf the building with such a sum 
as shall provide for its large usefulness in scientific 
study and original research. Toward this endowment 
of the building Mr. William E. Hale, of Chicago, gives 
$50,000, and Dr. D. K. Pearsons $32,000. 

—More than one feature of special interest attended 
the ordination and installation of the Rev. H. G. Shel- 
don, on July 8, as pastor of the Niagara Square 
People’s Church of Buffalo, New York, and the recog- 
nition of the church by a Council of Churches in 
the vicinity. Ministers of several denominations were 
present as delegates at large. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. H. Kelsey, who likened the 
growth of the church to the organic growth of a tree. 
“If a nail be driven into a tree,” said he, “the tree 
will grow around it, but the obstruction makes an ab- 
normal and illy-developed growth. Just so in the 
Chureb, when the old forms are adhered to the masses 
are not reached, and, as a consequence, an outside 
growth takes place and new Christian associations form, 
such as Young Men’s Christian Association, Salva- 
tion Army, ete. The object of this church is to reach 
the rich and poor alike that are not reached by the 
other churches—in fact, it is to be the vestibule to all 
the other churches.” The church, through its new 
pastor, is making special efforts to reach working peo- 
ple, and expects to organize a society for the discussion 
of economic questions. Representative workingmen 
have already shown a strong interest in the enterprise. 

—QOne hundred years ago last Friday the Rev. 
Jesse Lee, better known in later years as the apostle 
of Methodism in New England, preached the first 
Methodist sermon in Boston beneath the famous old 
elm which was blown down fourteen years ago, no 
church being willing to open its door to him. He stood 
on a table lent him by a carpenter, and a similar table 
was made for use at an interesting memorial meeting 


held on the spot last Friday. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—D. E. Croft, of Charlestown, N. H., accepts a eall to the 
Acushnet Church of New Bedford, Mass. 

—H. A. Todd, of Whitehall, Mich.. has resigned. 

--M. M. Martin accepts a call to Allegan, Mich. 

—I,. F. Bickford, of Westminster, Cal., has resigned. 

—D. L. Sanborn was installed as pastor of the church in 
Bremen, Ind., on June 24. 

—J. E. Odlin, of Goffstown, N. U1., has withdrawn his 
resignation at the unanimous reque st of this chureh. 

—H. A. Heoleomb, of Chicago, accepts a eall to the 
Plymouth Churck, Hammond, Ind. 

C. L. Diven, of Plantsville, Conn., has resigned, and has 
cone to North Dakota. 
-C, F, Goldsmith, of the First Church of Harrisville, 

N. H., has resigned, to take effect October 1. 

—A. W. Ackerman accepts a call to McPherson, Kas. 

--F. P. Sargent accepts a call to Putnam, Conn. 

—J. W. Frizzell aceepts a call to Brainerd, Minn. 

—F. V. Norcross, of Union, R. |., has resigned. 

—W. F. Stowe has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Dexter, Me., to accept a call to Freeport. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—A.S. Muir, who was the first minister of the Columbus 
Avenue Church, of Boston, Mass., died recently in England. 

—H.G. Mendenhall, President of Jamestown University, 
[pakota, has received a call from the Greene Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn. 

—H. M. Goodell accepts a call from Del Norte, Colo. 

-——Edwin C. Haskell was installed as pastor of the First 
Church in Broken Bow, Mich., on July 6. 

—C. W. Robinson was recently installed as pastor of the 
Graham Street Church, Charlotte, N. C 

—J.T. Black has been installed as pastor of the First 
Church in South Boston, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


--Almon Gunnison has been installed as pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass. 
~——H. Clesson has received .a call from the Universalist 
Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
enry M. Livingston. Ph.D., died on July 9 in Brooklyn. 
He had been a Methodist minister for nine years: his last 
charge was at Stratford, Conn. 

Samuel J. Knapp has accepted a call from the Noble 
Street Church of Brooklyn. N. Y. 

—John S. Gibson accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church 

Myron A. Johnson, }).D., of Christ Church (P. E.). Bur- 
lington, Ia., has resigned to accept a call to Trinity Church, 
Davenport. 

Percy Grant declines a call to St. John’s (P. E) Chureh 
of Dridveport, Conn. 

C. Atwood declines a call from the Free Baptist 
Church of Bristol, N. 1 

—David Evans, a preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died at Baltimore, Md., July 11. [le was seventy- 
nine years of age and for more than fifty years was a local 
preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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IS IT THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE?! 


There are two interpretations of the Scriptural 
doctrine of Sacrifice, which have existed in the 
Church from a very early period. The forensic 
view, which, in one form or another, has undoubt- 
edly been the prevalent view, is that, a certain 
phase of which, was recently presented to the 
readers of The Christian Union by Dr. Edward 
Abbott. Man has sinned; God has an inex- 
tinguishable hatred of, and wrath against sin; a 
determination that cannot be turned aside that sin 
should be punished ; for this purpose he has made 
laws which, like himself, are immutable ; yet he is 
also merciful and wishes to forgive; that he may 
satisfy both his mercy and his justice, he has 
devised the “ plan of salvation ;” this plan is fore- 
shadowed by the sacrifices of the Old Testament ; 
it is consummated by the perfect sacrifice of Christ, 
revealed in the New Testament; by this perfected 
sacrifice, thus foreshaowed, sin is punished, wrath 
appeased, justice satisfied, the law complied with, 
sin expiated, God propitiated, and yet mercy ac- 
complishes her purpose and the sinner is forgiven. 
The other view, which has also existed in the 
Church from the beginning to the days of Camp- 
bell, Maurice and Bushnell, we will state in the 
words of St. Gregory, of Nazianzus, quoting him 
from Lux Mundi. 

“ Men do not easily abandon what long custom has 
consecrated. Thus the first law, while it abolished 
their idols, tolerated their sacrifices; the second, 
while it abolished their sacrifices, allowed them to be 
circumcised ; then when once they had accepted the 
removal of what was taken from them, they went 
further and gave up what had been conceded to 
them—in the first case their sacrifices, in the second 
their practice of circumcision—and they became 
instead of heathens, Jews, instead of Jews, Chris- 
tians, being betrayed as it were by gradual changes 
into acceptance of the Gospel.” 

According to this view the notion that God must 
be made propitious by a sacrifice is essentially a 
pagan notion ; the sacrifices of the Old Testament are 
a concession to that notion, and lead on to the clearer 
revelation of the good news of the Gospel, that God 
is love, that his determination is that sin shall be 
destroyed not punished, or punished only in order 
that it may be destroyed; and that sacrifice is 
always a self-sacrifice—in the case of God no less 
than in the case of man—and its end purification of 
the law-breaker, not propitiation of the law-giver. 
Of these views Principal Cave in “The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice,” presents the first. He holds 
that the system of sacrifices in the Old Testament 
was desired and imposed by God as a means of 
emphasizing his hatred of sin and the necessity 
of doing something to appease his wrath, and satisfy 
his laws and his justice. He holds that what the Oid 
Testament sacrifices typically taught, the Passion 
and death of Christ accomplished, and that because 
he suffered, the just for the unjust, he was made a 
propitiation for our sins, and God was able to be 
the justifier of them that accept this sacrifice, his 
justice being satisfied and his law fulfilled. This 
view is presented with clearness and with Biblical 
scholarship ; the chief defect of the book being its 
failure adequately to recognize any other view as 
having a standing in the Christian Church. Prin- 
cipal Cave presents, indeed, the views of Bushnell, 
Campbell and Dale, and criticises them, but it seems 
to us without any inward and spiritual apprehen- 
sion of their meaning, as they appeal to the experi- 
ence of the Christian. 

_ Here we might stop; yet it seems legitimate to 
state, though briefly and therefore inadequately, 
some fundamental objections to that forensic view 
of which Principal Cave is an admirable expositor. 
This view lays emphasis on sacrifice as a sub- 
stitute for penalty, and says nothing of its power 
to purify. The bible lays emphasis on its power to 
purify, and says nothing, or almost nothing, of it 
as a substitute for penalty. This view puts the 
wrath and anger of (,od—or, at least, his inexorable 
justice—in the foreground, and his love and mercy in 
a subordinate position; the Bible puts his love and 
- mercy in the foreground, and makes his wrath and 
anger shadows which make more brilliant the light 
of hislove. This view, while emphatically asserting 
the divinity of Christ, practically denies his divin- 
ity, since, despite itself, and by the very nature of 


1 The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice. 
D.D. (New York Seribner & Welford.) 


By Alfred Cave, 
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its philosophy, it attributes to the Son and to the 
Father very different characters. Christ needs not 
to be propitiated; has no wrath that must be ap- 
peased; no justice that must be satisfied. Thus 
those who are educated under the forensic view of 
the atonement do habitually have a different feel- 
ing toward the Father from that which they enter- 
tain toward the Son: the one is the object of their 
awe, if not of their dread, while all their tenderer 
affection and their confiding trust go out toward 
Christ. We are sure that there is truth in the 
forensic view of the atonement; that wrath against 
sin is a characteristic of every righteous character, 
and propitiation is essential to every true pardon. 
But we are equally sure that the forensic view of 
the atonement is not the truth and has too often 
operated to veil the God whom it is the office of the 
Gospel to reveal; that any view of the atonement 
to be truly Scriptural and wholly spiritual, must 
take into itself two elements conspicuously absent 
from the forensic view represented in Principal 
Cave’s pages, these namely—that propitiation 
must be self-propitiative; God not propitiated by 
another, but propitiating himself; and, therefore, 
sacrifice in the case of God is and must be self- 
sacrifice, a suffering endured by the divine nature 
in forgiveness, not by some one else to induce the 
divine nature to forgive. 


ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LITERATURE.! 


The latest volumes of this Library are before us. 
Both deal with poetical productions of the ancient 
Mexicans. Among the Nahuatl tribes music and 
dancing were a passion. In “Ancient Nahuatl 
Poetry ” we have a collection of twenty-seven of 
these old songs. These are supposed to be native 
productions, most of them dating back of the Con- 
quest, and reduced to written form shortly after 
the Spanish arrival. The Nahuatls had a vast 
number of songs, in great variety. Torquemada 
tells us “ that in the second month they sang the 
greatness of their rulers; in the seventh, of love, of 
women, of hunting; in the eighth, the noble deeds 
of their ancestors; in the ninth, lamentations for 
the dead.” Every one sung. Music was taught in 
the public schools; but special singing-schools— 
cuicoyan—were also established, where both sexes 
were taught to sing the popular songs and to dance 
to the music of drums. ‘In public ceremonies the 
audience sometimes joined in song and dance till 
thousands would be seized with the contagion of 
the rhythmical motion and pass hours intoxicated 
with the cadence and rhythm.” 

The songs of such a people must give us an insight 
into much of their character which is of interest. 
The language of the songs is metaphorical—boldly 
so; the words are sometimes archaic; the metre is 
carefully perfected by introduction of words or 
syllables which in themselves are unnecessary. 
The text is of unusual difficulty on account of these 
characteristics. A striking feature in some of the 
songs is the frequent reference to a supreme being 
—the cause of all. In almost all the songs there 
is a strain of unutterable sadness, almost the cry of 
a despairing soul, groping after something perma- 
nent and certain. 

“ T am wondering where I shall gather some pretty, 
sweet flowers. 

Whom shall I ask? Suppose that I ask the brilliant 
humming-bird—the emerald trembler ? 

Suppose that I ask the yellow butterfly ? 

They will tell me they know where bloom the pretty, 
sweet flowers. 

. . . » Truly, as I walk along I hear the rocks, as it 
were, replying to the sweet songs of the 
flowers ; 

Truly, the glittering, chattering water answers—the 
bird-green fountain ; 

There it sings, it dashes forth, it sings again ; 

The mocking-bird answers, perhaps the coyol-bird 
answers, and many sweet-singing birds scatter 
their songs around like music. 

They bless the earth pouring out their sweet voices.” 

1,2. 

No prettier invocation of the poetic muse could 
be found. Nowhere more finely is it stated that 
the inspiration comes from Nature. 

“T skillfully arranged my song like the lovely feathers 
of the zacuan bird, the tzintzean, and the 
quechoh ; 

I shall speak forth my song like the tinkling of 
golden bells ; | 

My song is that which the miana bird pours forth 
around him ; ; 


1 Ancient Nahuatl Poetry. The Rig Veda Americanus. By 
D. G. Brinton, M.D. Vols. Vil. and VILL. of Brinton’s 
‘** Library of Aboriginal American Literature.’’ (D. G, Brin- 
ton: Philadelphia.) 


VOL. 42, NO. 3. 


I lifted up my voice and rained down flowers of 
speech before the face of the Cause of all.” 


—iv., 2. 


What metaphors or similes could be bolder or 
more striking? “ Flowers of speech.” — “Song 
like the twinkling of golden bells.” This is one of 
several passages in which a great Cause of all is re- 
cognized. 

But one more quotation will be made from these 
old songs. It breathes a feeling that is almost de- 
spair : 

“ Would only that I knew they could hear me there 
in the Land of the Dead, were I to sing some worthy 
song! Would that I could gladden them, that I could 
console the suffering and the torment of the childern. 
How can it be learned? Whence can I draw the in- 
spiration? They are not where I may follow them ; 
neither can I reach them with my calling as one here 
vn earth.”—viii., 3. 


The full Nahuatl text is given of all the songs 
and a translation is offered on the opposite page. 
Notes and a glossary give much aid to one 
who may wish to attempt the work of transla- 
tion and serious study of the exceptionally difficult 
text. 

These songe are the songs of daily life. The 
Aztecs had, however, their hymns to the gods. 
Like the religious songs of most barbarous peoples, 
they are in archaic language. The daily speech of 
a people changes, but religious hymns and rituals 
remain unchanged, and are used long after they 
have ceased to have a meaning to the common 
people. Father Bernardino de Sahagun, an early 
missionary to the Aztecs, found a mass of such 
hymns in useamong them. The good father knew 
the Aztec of his time perfectly, but these archaic 
hymns seemed to him a device of the evil one. He 
says : 

“Tt is, in fact, well recognized that the cave, 
wood, or abysses in which this cursed enemy hides 
himself are those songs or chants which he himself 
composed, and which are sung to him without being 
understood except by those who are acquainted 
with this sort of language. The consequence is 
that they sing what they please—war or peace, 
praise to the devil or contempt for Christ, and they 
cannot in tbe least be understood by other men.” 
Nevertheless he embodies a number of these diabol- 
ical productions in his “ Historia,” two manuscripts 
of which, in Nahuatl, still exist—one at Florence, 
the other at Madrid. From these Dr. Brinton has 
collected the twenty-three hymns here presented 
under the name “ The Rig Veda Americanus.”’ The 
hymns are addressed to various gods; some are 
brief, some obscure, but all throw valuable light on 
the religious ideas of the Aztecs, and some contain 
graceful and pleasing conceptions. 


V.1. “Hail to our mother, who caused the yellow 
flowers to blossom, who scattered the seeds 
- the Maguey as she came forth from Para- 

ise.” 

V.5. “ Hail to the goddess who shines in the thorn- 
bush like a bright butterfiy.” 

V.6. “Ho! She is our mother, Goddess of the 
Earth, she supplies food in the desert to the 
wild beasts, a causes them to live.” 

V.8. “And as you see the goddess of the earth do 
to the wild beasts, so aiso does she toward the 
green herbs and the fishes.” 

Hymn to the Mother of the Gods—the universal mother. 


Dr. Brinton is doing a most excellent thing for 
students of linguistics, anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy in this Library of Aboriginal American Litera- 
ture. There are undoubtedly many well-informed 
people who do not know that there is a literature in 
American Indian tongues. So far eight volumes 
have been published, and a considerable range of 
literary productions is included in them. In the 
annals of the Cakchiquels, the Maya chronicles, the 
migration legend of the creeks and the lenape le- 
gends we have history and tradition; in the Iro- 
quois book of rites we have a remarkable ceremo- 
nial chant and ritual of great beauty, in the Gue- 
guence, we have a curious native comedy, and in 
these two volumes poetry. In every volume the 
full text is given and a translation, notes, and gloss- 
ary, as well as a valuable introduction of descrip- 
tive, explanatory, and historical matter. The vol- 
umes are, therefore, of great value, not only to the 
student of American languages, but also to the histor- 
ian, and to thegeneral reader. The editing of such 
a series requires a vast outlay of time and labor, 
and a special training such as few men possess. 
Dr. Brinton is eminently qualified for his work, and 
it is to be hoped that he may meet with the hearty 
encouragement and liberal support which he so well 
deserves. 


| 


. the claim was fraudulent on its face. 


JULY 17, 1890. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 
In the June number of Lend a Hand, W. T. Crandall 


describes the excellent working of a scheme before 
untried in New England, “The Workingmen’s Medi- 
eal Aid Association” (Rhode Island). The members 
in different mills and shops, contributing, say, five cents 
weekly, are supplied with tickets, which are exchange- 
able for the services of physicians, druggists, dentists, 
etc. Every ticket being equal to cash, the doctors, 
etc., get their monthly remittance from the treasurer, 
the contributors keep out of debt for service, and pre- 
serve their self-respect by paying as they go, while the 
previous abuse of the charity list is guarded against. 
. . » Dr. W. T. Harris thus punctures the unfavorable 
conclusions as to the tendency of education to reduce 
crime which appeared in Mr. Royce’s statistical paper 
in the “ Popular Science Monthly.” ‘“ Mr. Royce did 
not notice that the thirty per cent. of the New York 
criminals who were illiterate came from the four per 
cent. of illiterate population. . . . The educated one 
one-hundredth furnishes three-fourths of one per cent. 
of the criminals, while an illiterate one one-hundredth 
furnishes seven and one-half per cent. . . . This ratio 
is as one to ten.” 

The June number of Our Day remarks editorially: 
“ The tendency never set so strongly as now toward 
an educational test in voting. The Australian ballot 
system indirectly favors this. . . . The next step will be 
compulsory voting.” 

In the June number of the Magazine of Christian 
Literature Dr. H. M. Dexter answers with historical 
documents the question, “ Did the Early Churches of 
New England Require Assent to a Creed?” He con- 
tends that the documentary proof contradicts the posi- 
tion of a writer in the Andover Review, that the adop- 
tion of creed tests of membership was an innovation 
introduced to meet the liberalism of the early part of 
this century. He protests against the common quoting 
of Pastor Rehtuese, of the “ Mayflower” church, as 
the harbinger of liberalism, and says that the usual 
construction put upon his famous sentence, ““The Lord 
had more truth and light yet to breake forth out of his 
holy Word,” is a perversion. “Close study of the 
original makes it clear as the unclouded noonday 
suo, that what Robinson then had in mind was Church 
polity and not theological opinion.” 

The Methodist Review for July-August contains a 
paper by the Rev. Professor Cooke on “ Christ’s Descent 
into Hades.” ‘The writer thinks that this doctrine is 
to become of greater importance, having thus far been 
gingerly treated by the orthodox, and having been 
expunged from the Apostles’ Creed by the Methodist 
Church without good reason. He presents the Biblical 
and patristic ground for the doctrine, and hopes for its 
restoration to the creed as taught by his church. 

In the Homiletic Review for July Professor Hoyt, of 
Hlamilton College, argues for college athletics as mor- 
ally and physically good, in the main. He quotes an 
inquiry put to an officer in a metropolitan church : 
“Why do you cross the Atlantic for a preacher?” 
“Because it is almost impossible for us to get an 
American with strength and endurance sufficient for 
our great work.” . . . Inthe “ European Department,” 
Dr. Stuckenberg quotes Professor Kyriakos, of Athens, 
as saying that Christians of the Greek Church esteem 
German Protestant theology more highly than do those 
of the Roman Church. He attributes the persecution 
in the Baltic provinces of Russia to Pan-slavism, not to 
the Russian Church. ... With reference to theological 
parties in Germany, Dr. Stuckenberg remarks that, even 
among the orthodox, there is not a theologian of note 
who does not admit that some points of doctrine have 
not yet been satisfactorily determined. “Chief among 
these are the nature and extent of Biblical inspiration, 
the exact character of the Church, and questions of 
eschatology.” ... For summer reading, this current 
of thought in Dr. Parker’s monthly paper is breezy : 
“A tailor’s wife in a great city told me that if the 
minister suited her family he would be sure to suit 
everybody else in the congregation. . . . I do not re- 
member that any one of the Ten Commandments for- 
bids a tailor’s wife speaking her mind.” 

In the July number of the Arena O. B. Frothingham 
states “‘ The Real Case of the ‘ Remonstrants ’ against 
Woman Suffrage.” Because woman exerts power in- 
stead of force, she should be kept in her present posi- 
tion, which is one of command. Because she predomi- 
nates in feeling, and is given to idealism, she is less 
fitted to deal with practical politics, whose aim j, at 
the best, possible, rather than the absolutely perfect. 
She belongs to the privileged class of “ moral inspirers,” 
and is to be exempted from burdens that soil and wear. 
.. » Professor Hamlin Garland dramatizes various as- 
pects of the social difficulty in “ A Modern Play in Six 
Scenes,” entitled “ Under the Wheel.” . . . In “ Notes 
on Living Problems” six influential writers declare 
against the recent decision of a Federal Judge in Michi- 
gan, condemning to fine and imprisonment Dr. W. E. 
Reid, under the law against using the mails for fraudu- 
lent purposes. The y ee tear offered to prove in open 
court that he could do what he advertised to do—to 
produce communications in writing from the “ spirit- 
land.” This the Court forbade him to do, ruling that 
Conviction fol- 
lowed, of course. The attorney for the defence, L. V. 
Moulton, says there has been nothing like it since the 
days of Cotton Mather. All the comments in the 


“ Arena” protest against the result as a gross case of 
judicial tyranny. 
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In the New En for June, the Hon. D. H. 
Chamberlain discusses the “ Race Problem.” His main 
position is, that if a numerical majority (as, the blacks 
in certain States) cannot secure the political power 
which theoretically belongs to their superior numbers, 
it is because they are unfit to exercise it and, therefore, 
they do not deserve to have it given them by outside 
intervention. It is therefore no case fora political or 
partisan issue. The problem can only be solved by 
attacking the causes of it in the ignorance and political 
incapacity of the black man. 


Marion Graham is a voice from two generations. 
When it first appeared, it spoke for its own day, dis- 
coursing of the poets the problems and the hopes of 
that period. Now it again comes forth, uttering with 
equal distinctness the thoughts of our times. And 
these two generations are harmoniously blended. 
(here are echoes of Wordsworth and Carlyle, with 
questionings concerning God and his government. And 
there are the later questions of science and religion, of 
probation and retribution, of progress in theology and 
revision of creeds—all treated, not in a dry, speculative 
way, but as matters that make the history of souls. 
Thus the book is a growth, and has the ripeness and rich- 
ness of a garden filled with the fruits of many years, and 
of the various seasons. Yet there is no confusion, for 
all is skillfully woven together by the story of human 
love and sacrifice, of fate and loss and blessedness. 
Its theology may be assailed as too progressive, or too 
conservative, as breaking away from old moorings, or 
as not striking boldly out to sea. The great sacrifice 
of its heroive may be pronounced folly ; the great 
change in its hero irrational. But it is all true to the 
conflicting course of life, and true to the leadings of 
a superhuman wisdom. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.) 


Robert Drury’s Journal in Madagascar is a book of 
travel which well deserves being better known than it 
is. Its choice as one of the volumes of the “ Adventure 
Series ” now issuing from the press of the Maemillans 
of this city, is highly to be commended. Drury’s 
adventures were exciting, his escapes of the hair- 
breadth kind, and his discoveries of importance to 

ography and commerce. He was peculiarly fortunate 
in the fact that the unnamed editor who reduced his 
matter one-half, and probably practically rewrote it, 
was an artist with the pen and knew how to make the 
most of a good story. Indeed, some have surmised 
that the editor was none other than Daniel Defoe. 
There is dramatic force in the narration always, 
and sometimes there is a sort of grim humor. Drury 
was wrecked on Madagascar in 1701. It is rather 
despiriting after reading some of his moral discourse 
to learn that he returned to Madagascar as a slave 
trader. 


The latest addition to the Camelot Series (New 
York: A. Lovell & Co., 3 East Fourteenth Street) is 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Northern Studies, a series of very 
pleasantly written literary papers, touching for the 
most part the recent writers of Northern Europe. The 
volume includes the article on Ibsen which may be 
said to have first attracted English attention to this 
forcible and strongly individualistic dramatist, and 
which remains, on the whole, the best introduction to 
the reading of Ibsen accessible in English. It is much 
less scholarly and critical than Georg Brandes’s study 
of Ibsen, but it tells the story of [bsen’s literary career 
and gives an outline of the successive dramas which 
have come from his hand. “ Northern Studies,” al- 
though in no sense a great book, is an exceedingly 
agreeable one and in this popular form deserves a wide 
reading. 


It is not often in these days that one comes apon an 
old-fashioned story so full of adventure, incideut, and 
downright love-making as Miss Eaton’s Romance, by 
Richard Allen. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The scene of the story is a summer boarding-house on 
the New Jersey coast, which becomes the center of a 
drama of great variety and interest. The story is, in 
some respects, too melodramatic, but in parts it is 
exceedingly well told ; it has an interest which belongs 
rather to incident and plot than to the description of 
character. People who like the old-fashioned novel— 
and we confess ourselves of the number—will like this 
novel, not because of its literary art, but because of 
the stir and bustle and general excitement which 
characterize it. 


Once more we have to chronicle the issuing of a 
volume of Leslie Stephen’s Dictionary of National 
[British} Biography—the twenty-third. This volume 
comes down to Ha ; truly a magnum opus will the book 
be. Thomas Gray, Robert Greene, the Grenvilles, the 
Grevilles, the Greys, and Grote, are among the most 
noted names treated. On the whole, hardly any pre- 
ceding volume has contained, as it happens, so few titles 
of real importance. We have already commended the 
thoroughness and care with which the work is being 
carried on. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


— 


Charles Hallock’s The Salmon Fisher. (New York : 
Harris Publishing Co.), contains in small compass, 
handy to carry in a fisherman's pocket, very complete 
information about the gamy and toothsome fish, with 
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practical hints on where and how to catch him. Among 
the records given is that of Allan Gilmour, who in ten 
years, has in 187 days fishing killed 1,142 salmon 
weighing 12,163 pounds ! 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Du Maurier, the clever English caricaturist, 
has completed a novel with illustrations of his own. 
“ Harper's Magazine ” will soon publish it. 

—The new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s poems will con- 
tain several pieces not before published, and will be 
illustrated from drawings by the author of many scenes 
described. 

—Maemillan & Co., encouraged by the success of 
their admirable popular edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
novels, have published a new edition of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” in the same style. 

—Maemillan & Co. will bring out early in the fall, in 
book form, the late Miss Elizabeth Balch’s “ Glimpses 
of Old English Homes,” several chapters of which ap- 
peared in the “ English Illustrated Magazine.” 

—Mr. Walter Besant has been accused by an alleged 
author of having hypnotized him, and having extracted 
from him when in that condition the entire story, word 
a word, of the novelette entitled “ The Doubts of 

ives.” 

—Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village ” has been trans- 
lated into the tongue of the Hinda race by the Sri 
Dhara. It is said to have been done with much skill. 
It is an almost line for line translation, and preserves 
nearly all the ideas of the original. 

—By a slip of the reviewer's pen in our last issue, 
Rawlinson’s “ History of Pheenicia” was credited toa 
wrong publisher. It is published by Messrs. Long- 
man’s, Green & Co., East Sixteenth Street, this city, 
and is a notable addition to an already excellent list of 
books. 

—Mudie, the London library merchant, took 3,000 
copies of Mr. Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa.” A 
London paper understands that Sampson Low & Co. 
contracted to pay Stanley the comfortable sum of 
$100,000 for the work. : 

—A friend of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner recently 
asked the author to write his autograph in a a copy of 
“ My Summer in a Garden.” Mr. Wenn complied, 
adding this “sentiment”: “If you follow the precepts 
of this treatise on morals, you may never be a gardener, 
but you may get to heaven.” 

—Some months ago a London newspaper warned 
collectors against the extensive fabrication of auto- 
graph letters of Burns, Scott, Carlyle, and others that 
was going on “at or near Edinburgh.” Mr. James 
Stillie, of Edinburgh, says : “ As an old bookseller and 
dealer in manuscripts, | beg most sincerely and also in 
the name of my brethren, to assure you that there is 
not a word of truth in that paragraph.” Lord Rose- 
bery, in his recent address at the opening of the Edin- 
burgh Public Library, given by Mr. Carnegie, referred 
to Mr. Stillie as having “acted as printer’s devil to 
Sir Walter Scott, and waited on the stairs, reading the 
proof sheets of the novels, while the Great Unknown, 
as he still was then, was correcting other proof sheets 
for him to take away.” 

—The retirement of Mr. Aldrich from the editorship 
of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” was not entirely unexpected, 
nor was the selection of Mr. Horace E. Seudder as his 
successor. Mr. Scudder’s editorial connection with the 
“ Atlantic ” has, for a long time past, been so intimate 
and influential that probably no one will detect any 
change of policy in the management of the magazine. 
The lines of the magazine are indeed so definitely 
marked out that they are likely to be changed only by 
expansion, and Mr. Seudder’s literary characteristics are 
so well known that they stand in small need of descrip- 
tion. An accomplished man of letters, trained by the 
most careful and conscientious work, and familiar with 
the traditions of the “‘ Atlantic,” Mr. Scudder held our 
foremost distinctly literary periodical true to its old- 
time aims, and loyal to its high standards of literary 
workmanship. 

—The New York “ Nation” closed the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence with the issue of June 26, and 
marked the event by a long and interesting resumé of 
some important changes which have taken place in the 
social and political life of the country within that time. 
The “ Nation” has exercised a distinct influence on 
American thought. Its editorial utterances have been 
characterized by great force and independence ; they 
have often passed beyond the bounds of dispassionate 
discussion, but they have never lacked ability and cour- 
age. It has been an admirable characteristic of the 
“Nation” that it has attacked political offenders of 
all parties with unsparing vigor, and has never discrimi- 
nated between Republican and Democratic rascals. 
For this service, whatever difference of opinion, its at- 
titude of various questions may have excited, all men 
owe it a debt of gratitude. Its special articles, its 
notes, and book reviews represent a very high class uf 
scholarly work. Its contributors have included almost 
all the leading men in American literature, science, art, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence. It has been almost in- 
valuable to the scholar in special departments and to 
the student of public affairs concerned more with the 
broad aspect of American life, and the philosophy of 
American polities than with party issues or party suc- 
cesses. ‘Those who differ from it radically, as we have 
often done especially ou industrial questions, are not 
the less glad to recognize its courage, independence 
and conspicuous ability. 
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“BEGGING THE QUESTION.” 
By Neat Dow. 


Io the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I do not often intrude upon the columns of The 
Christian Union, though sometimes desiring to do 
so, and may now more freely ask indulgence in ex- 
pressing surprise and regret that there is so wide a 
divergence of opinion among intelligent and honest 
men upon a question of supreme importance to the 
Nation, the Church and the people, as the “ Liquor 
Question ” certainly is. All the principles involved 
in the discussion of this matter seem to me to beso 
plain that there ought to be no place for discordant 
views upon it among intelligent men; yet, in fact, 
a great many such are as wide apart from each 
other as the poles. 

I am moved now to address The Christian Union, 
by the editoriai in the issue of the 5d instant, with the 
title placed at the head of this article. I assume 
that the liquor traffic is a great sin against God, 
and a great crime against society ; it inflicts more 
mischief upon the nation, and more misery upon 
the people than come from all other sources of evil 
combined. It is a great obstacle in the way of the 
progress of the Gospel; and while it continues, the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom is impossible. The 
purpose of the Temperance agitation now is to op- 
erate upon public opinion so as to obtain the dises- 
tablishment by law of this great wrong which is 
now upheld and protected by law. 

The movement for a constitutional prohibitory 
amendment is a part of the work to that end. It 
is desired to bring out clearly and emphatically the 
opinion and the wish of the people as to the right 
or the wrong of the liquor traffic, and as to its sup- 
pression by law as a tremendous mischief, the con- 
tinuance of which is absolutely inconsistent with 
the general welfare. The vote upon the amend- 
ment is this, and nothing more—a yes, or no, upon 
the question: Do you wish the continuance or the 
suppression »° the grog-shops? A _ constitutional 
prohibitory an ~ ment can do nothing toward the 
suppression of . 2 liquor traffic without the enact- 
ment of law to that end. He who votes yes upon 
that question, says this, and nothing more: “I wish 
the grog-shop to go.” He who votes no, says this: 
“T wish the grog-shops to remain, and not to be 
suppressed.” 

Upon this question the people are sharply and 
clearly divided. Upon one side are all the brewers, 
distillers, and grog-shop keepers of the country; 
all the blasphemers, Sabbath-breakers, rogues, 
roughs, and rascals. All the thieves, robbers burg- 
lars, incendiaries ; the men of violence and men of 
blood—they are all there, every one of them, and 
every other man from the slums, gutters, and 
sewers of our cities. They all vote “ No” upon the 
proposition to express a public and emphatic disap- 
proval of the grog-shops. Besides these there are 
a great many others; the foremost men in the 
country, both clerical and lay, they all answer in 
one voice in the same tone, and with the same 
intent: “We do not condemn the grog-shop, or 
disapprove of it; we do not wish it put under the 
ban of the law.” That, in my view, is the obvious 
meaning of the negative vote on that question. I 
do not see ashade of any other meaning in it, 
though the respectable people associating themselves 
with the unrespectable to defeat the proposition, 
will repudiate the meaning of the vote which I 
ascribe to it, but they cannot deny that its tendency 
and influence go to uphold the saloon. 

The Christian Union says of his correspondent : 
“How does he know that God is in favor of the 
Constitutional amendment?’ The liquor traffic 
degrades and brutifies the people; condemns hun- 
dreds of thousands of them to an inexpressible mis- 
ery, wretchedness, and biting poverty ; to inevitable 
starvation of body, mind, and soul. It dooms hun- 
dreds of thousands of helpless children to a life of 
ignorance, vice, and crime, away from all christian- 
izing and civilizing influences. Can there be any 
doubt as to which side God favors upon that ques- 
tion? Whether upon the side of all the ruffians of 
the country or upon that of the multitude of 
Christian men and women who are striving with all 
their might to deliver the Nation and people from 
this infinite mischief. 

The vote upon the Constitutional amendment is 
nothing but asolemn expression of opinion and wish 
as to the victory upon the one side or the other in 
this great “‘warfare between heaven and hell,” as 
Charles Buxton called the fight with the grog-ghops. 
The vote “ Yes ” is intended to be on God’s side. 
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The vote “ No,” however intended, is on the other. 


[ If a constitutional amendment were proposed in 
Maine that every family should be worth ten thou- 
sand dollars, General Dow would hardly say that a 
vote “ Yes ” meant simply the wish that this state 
of affairs should exist, and a vote “‘ No” simply the 
wish that it should not exist. Or, if this illustration 
be thought to burlesque the situation before us, let us 
take another, which is on all fours with it. The 
establishment of well-supported public schools in 
every township in the Nation is as desirable as the 
suppression of the saloons in every township. Yet 
had an amendment to the National Constitution 
been proposed thirty years ago to force upon 


every State the public school system already — 


established in Maine and Massachusetts, the friends 
of the public schools ought to have joined with 
their enemies in voting it down. Such an amend- 
ment would have aroused such hostility to the public 
school system in a large part of the country that it 
would have been foredoomed to a failure which 
was certain to be immediate, and was likely to 
be final. To vote for Constitutional prohibition 
in New York State, where one-half of the people 
live in cities in which it would be foredoomed to a 
disgraceful failure, would be equally harmful to the 
principle of suppressing the saloons. There is all 
the difference in the world between the work of 
agitation and the work of legislation. In a democ- 
racy, legislation ought not to advance more rapidly 
than the public sentiment to enforce it. As agita- 
tors we are false to our duty unless we uphold the 
best that can be thought. As legislators, we are 
false to our duty unless we uphold the best that 
can be done. When people vote upon a constitu- 
tional amendment they are acting, not as agitators, 
but as legislators.—Eps. C. U. | 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


ian subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a o-4 either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


What books would you recommend to use in instructing a 
college class in political economy ? The course would occu- 
py three hours a week for three months. 

To cover the principles of political economy in thirty- 
six hours of class work we should not follow the text- 
book method, but should try to light the subject up by 
the more personal and animating method of lectures. 
For collateral reading in such a course, intended to 
cover not only political economy in its traditional form, 
but also the “Social Question,” of our own times, 
we would recommend the following among many 
books : Walker’s “ Political Economy ;” Ely’s “ Politi- 
cal Economy ;” MacVane’s “ Political Economy ;” 
Lange’s “ Die Arbeiterfrage ;’ Graham’s “ Social 
Problem ;” Schiiffie’s “Quintessence of Socialism ;” 
Toynbee’s “ Industrial Revolution :” Thorold Rogers’s 
“ Six Centuries of Work and Wages ;” Jevons’s “ State 
in Relation to Labor ;’ Gladden’s “ Applied Chris- 
tianity ;’ Le Play’s “ La Reforme Sociale.” This list 
might be indefinitely extended as one approaches the 
special aspects of the theme. 


Do you consider the doctrine of eternal evil to be tenable 
on philosophical grounds? If sin had a beginning, must it 
not also have an end ? . M. D. 

In our view it is not philosophically tenable. We 
do not think, however, that an end must be concluded 
from the fact of a beginning. On such a ground im- 
mortality would be impossible. Eternal sin means 
eternal discord, eternal schism. It is this which seems 
to us philosophically untenable. 


Will you please tell me the meaning of the following pas- 
sage. In Ezekieli., 1., it_says, *‘ Now it came to pass in 
the thirtieth year,’’ etc. What does the thirtieth yo refer 
to’ . F. B. 

Since Origen’s time the opinion has been held that 
it denotes Ezekiel’s age. Others, especially Jewish 
expositors, make it a reckoning from the great pass- 
over in Josiah’s time, the thirtieth year of a jubilee 
period. Others, still, make it date from the captivity 


of King Jehoiachim. 


Can you give references to any books or articles that 
would be helpful in evangelistic work in the heart of a live 
city of 250,000 people, where a Young People’s Association 
and a fine working foree of older people are available ? 

CLERCUS, 

“ The Problem of the Modern City Church ” ( Ando- 

ver Review, October, 1889), Stall’s “Methods of 


Church Work ” (Funk & Wagialls, New York; $1.50), 
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Ellice Hopkins’s “ Work Among Workingmen” (T. 
Whittaker, New York; $1). 


Will The Christian Union please tell me why sugar from 
the Hawaiian Islands is exempt from an import tax, while 
Getmany, Brazil, and the West Indies pay such tax on the 
same article ? M. W. B. 

Under President Grant’s administration a reciprocity 
treaty was concluded under which all Hawaiian pro- 
ducts entered America, duty free. The Hawaiiaa sugar 
plantations are almost entirely owned by Americans. 
The McKinley bill does not extend to them the two | 
cents a pound bounty which it gives to the Louisiana 
planters in lieu of protection. 


What modern book—or books—(in the judgment of The 
Christian Union), give the best presentment of principles of 
political economy as viewed by men of the Edward Atkinson 
stamp, the Simon Newcomb stamp, ete., etc.? Also, what 
is the best presentation—historically—of the doctrine of land 
tenure ? E. F. B. 

1. The “ political economies” of John Stuart Mill 
and Roscher. The latter, like Atkinson, is historical 
and statistical. Mill, like Newcomb, reasons strongly 
and clearly from a few simple principles. Thorold 
Rogers in England and Francis A. Walker in America, 
represent the middle ground between conservatives, 
like those mentioned ; and radicals like Professor Ely. 
2. President Walker’s “Land and its Rent,” and 
Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty” present the 
two sides of the land question now uppermost. 


Kindly give me through your columns a brief but clear 
statement as to the object sought in the passage of an ** In- 
ternational Copyright Law.” A SUBSCRIBER. 

Briefly, the object is to protect the property rights 
of foreign authors in their own works published by 
American publishers, and, reciprocally, the property 
rights of American authors in their own works pub-’ 
lished in foreign countries. The Christian Union has 
treated the question thoroughly in the past, and will do 
80 from time to time in the future as new phases of the 
principle at stake come up. For information in detail 
write to R. M. Johnson, Esq., 33 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York City, the Secretary of the American 
Copyright League. 


Knowing the value of your time, I will ask one question 
where I would like to ask many. Is there aay scientific 
proof that, when consciousness ceases, life continues uninter- 
rupted ? R. E. 8, 

We will answer this question with another. Is there 
any scientific proof that consciousness ceases with 
death ? In other words, what scientific reason is there 
for believing that consciousness is dependent upon the 
continued existence of the bodily organism ? 


[ saw a few days since a notice of the book, ‘* The Extine- 
tion of Evil,’’ by Dr. Petavel, of Geneva, translated from the 
French by a Massachusetts Congregational pastor. Can - 
tell me where I can get it? L. M. M. 

The publisher is C. H. Woodman, 144 Hanover 
Street, Boston ; price, 75 cents. 


I have somewhere seen this +xtract accredited to Ruskin, 
but I fail to find it in his wor’:s. Can some of your readers 
direct me ? 

**Some fifty years ago the poet Goethe discovered that 
all the parts of plants had a kind of common nature, and 
would change into each other. Now, this was a true dis- 
covery, &c. And when the leaves marry they put on wed- 
ding robes, and are more glorious than Solomon in all his 
glory, and they have feasts of honey, and we call them 
* Flowers.’ ” E. J. W. 


In answer to ““M. E. S.”’ in the issue of April 17th: 
Mary Chilton, with her father and mother, were passengers 
in the ** Mayflower,”’ which arrived in Plymouth Harbor in 
December, 1620. During the stay in the harbor of Province- 
town, the father, James, died, and probably died there ; the 
mother lived a little longer, passing away sometime during 
the winter, and being buried on Cole's Hill, where all were 
buried during the first sad winter. 

Mary was eleven years of age at the time of her arrival. 
The records show that she was one of ten to whom were 
granted nineteen acres of land along the coast between the 
present Leyden Street and Railroad Avenue, her share being 
one acre. This division was in 1624. Heretofore this land 
had been allotted yearly. On June 1, 1627, the cattle of the 
Colony were divided. This cattle division list is of great 
interest as showing the growth of the Pilgrim families to that 
date. This list gives the dates of the deaths also, that of 
Mary (Chilton) Winslow being 1679. Mary Chilton married 
Governor Winslow’s brother John, and lived in Boston, 
leaving children, one of whom, Susanna, became wife of 
Robert Latham, of Bridgewater. The noteworthy fact 
about Mary, to which reference is made, is probably the 
tradition that she was the first to step upon Forefathers’ 
Rock. e above facts were obtained from ‘* Goodwin's 
Pilgrim Republic,’’ which is the best authority on the sub- 
ject. E. W. R. 


Can some one tell me how to remove gilt letters from the 
cover of a book bound in morocco? I wish to take off an 
inscription. A 

*C. M.” will find that story of John Q. Adams, prefixed 
by “It is said,”’ on page 206 0f ** Lives of the Presidents 
of the United States,” by John S. C. Abbott and R. H. Con- 
well, published in 1582 by H. Hallett & Co., of Portland, 
Maine. L. D. S. 


Can any one inform me if the life of Billy Bray, the Eng- 
lish miner, is published in this country, and where to be 
had, and price ? E. C. 


Can any one tell me where the poem is to be found in 
which one verse occurs containing the following sentiment : 
‘There are, who, with deep spiritual insight, can see the 
mountain side, white with *s angel helpers, unseen by 
others’’? H. W. Bb. 
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fact and Rumor. 


—To give vividness to 1,000,000 years, 
Darwin, in “Origin of Species,” page 
269, gives this: “ Take a narrow strip of 
paper, eighty-three feet four inches in 
length, and stretch it along the wall of a 
large hall ; then mark off at one end the 
tenth of aninch. This tenth of an inch 
will represent 100 years, and entire strip 
1,000,000 years. 

—A charming old Quaker lady the 
other evening told the “Man About 
Town,” of the New York “Star” the 
following story of Emerson: “Thee 
knows that when Mr. Emerson was 
abroad he went to Egypt, and while there 
he stood one morning in front of the 
Sphinx, and gazed long and earnestly at 
the silent figure. here they stood, 
Emerson gazing at the Sphinx and the 
Sphinx at Emerson. The silence was 
heavy. Suddenly the lips of the stone 
figure trembled, and the mystic words, 
‘You’re another !’ fell from them.” 

—It is rather odd-sounding to Ameri- 
can ears to find an article in the London 
“Christian World” beginning: “ Bar- 
maids are a class we cannot do without, It 
is they who supply the teetotaller with 
his bun and his cup of coffee as the train 
—_ for a few minutes’ refreshment, 
and the languid swell with his abominable 
dry sherry or his glass of ‘ bittah.’” 

—Starting with the idea that the hand 
varies sensibly in size with the amount of 
blood present in it at any moment, Pro- 
fessor Mosso, the Italian physiologist, 
has made some most interesting investi- 
gations. In his first experiments the 
hand was placed in a closed vessel of 
water, when the change in the circulation 
— by the slightest action of the 

y or brain, the smallest thought or 
movement, was shown by a rise or fall in 
the liquid in the narrow neck of thé ves- 
sel. With a large balance, on which the 
horizontal human body may be poised, be 
found that one’s thoughts may be literally 
weighed, and that even dreams, or the 
effect of a slight sound during slumber, 
turn the blood to the brain sufficiently to 
sink the balance at the head. The chang- 
ing pulse even told him when a profes- 
sional friend was reading Italian, and 
when Greek, the greater effort for the 
latter duly affecting the blood-flow. 

—At last a use has been found for the 
bugs. The Persian entomologist, whose 
collection of insects attracted so much 
attention at the Paris Exposition last 
year, is preparing a landscape, the subject 
being a water-mill, a river and a moun- 
tain, which will be composed wholly 
of insects. Four hundred and fifty 
thousand night-flying insects will form 
the foreground, the remainder of the 
picture to be made up of 500,000 insects, 
composing over 8,000 species. 

—A clergyman who recently held sery- 
ices in a prison preached from the text : 
“Go home to thy friends ;” and for once 
in their sin-stained, crime-haunted lives 
the audience expressed a desire to follow 
a good man’s advice. 

—A native convert to Christianity in 
Equatorial Africa recently asked a mis- 
sionary the following question : “ Which 
is more contrary to Christ’s command- 
ments, to go about naked according to 
the eustom of our ancestors, or to go in 
debt for garments which make us hot and 
unhappy.” 

—Dr. Risk did not satisfy the Calvin- 
istie portion of his flock. “ Why,” said 
they, “you dinna tell us enough about 
renouncing our ain righteousness.” “ Re- 
nouncing your ain righteousness ?” shout- 
ed the doctor; “I never saw any ye had 
to renounce.” 

—At the Friends’ yearly meeting in 
Philadelphia last week, one of the speak- 
ers advocated reform in the Soceiety’s 
treatment of the English language. It 
was just as easy to say “ How art thou ?” 
as “ How is thee ?” he pointed out, and a 
good deal more grammatical. 

—A “fossil forest” has been discov- 
ered in Scotland. Thirty or forty fossil 
trunks have already been laid bare, most 
of which are gray freestone. One of the 
trunks is at least two feet in diameter. 

—Nineteenth century realism has at- 
tained its culminating point in the cathe- 


dral at Manchester, 5 where the 
late General Gordon, of Khartoum fame, | 


is portrayed on a stained glass memorial 
window in the chancel, arrayed in a 


shooting jacket and  knickerbockers. 
There is an angel floating in the air, 
holding a crown over his head. Surely 
aline should have been drawn at the 
knickerbockers, or at least the conven- 
tional angel should have been excluded. 
But the two together appear most incon- 
ous. 

—Dr. F. E. Clark, in the “Golden 
Rule,” lately had an open letter to the 
census-taker, in which he advised him to 
ask the following pointed questions : (a) 
How much was your income last year ? 
(6) How much of this did you spend for 
personal gratification? (c) How much 
on household expenses? (d) How much 
did you put inthe bank? (e) How much 
did you give away in charity? (/) Do 
you not feel ashamed of yourself? (@) 
If not, why not? 

—There are 536 authorized guides in 
the Alps. One hundred and ninety-four 
of them have taken a regular course of 
instruction in their profession, and have 
received diplomas. Thirty-five of them 
are: between sixty and seventy years of 

, and six are over seventy. 

—The “Church Times,” of London, 
recently printed a unique death notice. 
It was as follows : On the 17th inst., pro- 
moted from the kindergarten of earth to 
the High School of Paradise, the sweet 
soul of Mary Sophia Horsley, wife of the 
Rev. J. W. Horsley, Holy Trinity, Wool- 
wich.” 

—The “ Western Recorder ” suggests 
the following definitions for a Pear — aa 
ing dictionary : 

A fanatic—a man who is determined to do 
what we do not wish done. 

An egotist—a man who feels his own impor- 
tance more than he feels ours. 

A bigot—a man who is firm in a belief dif- 
ferent from ours. 

A prejudiced man—one who is not convinced 
by our arguments. 


SLANG WORDS AND PHRASES. 


“Dun” is a word now whose meaning 
is known to every one who understands the 
English language. About the beginning 
of the century a constable in England 
named John Dun became celebrated as a 
first-class collector of bad accounts. When 
others would fail to collect a bad debt, 
Dun would be sure to get it out of the 
debtor. It soon passed into a current 
phrase that when a person owed money 
and did not pay when asked, he would 
have to be “Dunned.” Hence it soon 
became common in such cases to say, 
“ You will have to Dun So-and-so if you 
wish to collect your money.” Until the 
nomination of Franklin Pierce for the 
Presidency, the word “ outsider ” was un- 
known. The committee on credentials 
came in to make its report, and could not 
get into the hall because of the crowd of 
people who were not members of the con- 
vention. The chairman of the conven- 
tion asked if the committee was ready to 
report, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee answered, “ Yes, Mr. Chairman, but 
the committee is unable to get inside on 
account of the crowd and pressure of the 
outsiders.” The newspaper reporters 
took up the word and used it. “ You are 
a daisy,” is used by Dickens in “ David 
Copperfield,” in the sense of calling a 
person a daisy in a way to express admi- 
ration, and, at the same time, to laugh at 
one’s credulity. Steerforth says to young 
Copperfield : “ David, my daisy, you are 
soinnocent of the world! Let me call 
you my daisy, as it is so refreshing to find 
one in these corrupt days so innocent and 
unsophisticated. My dear Copperfield, 
the daisies of the field are not fresher 
than you.” “Too thin” was given cur- 
rency by the Hon. Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, in the United States 
Congress in 1870. Some members had 
made a reply to Mr. Stephens, and the 
latter had his chair wheeled out in the 
aisle, and said, in that shrill, piping voice 


which always commanded silence, “ Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman’s arguments are 

tuitous assertions made up of whole 
cloth. And cloth, sir, so gauzy and thin 
that it will not hold water. It is entirely 
too thin, sir."—[American Notes and 
Queries. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EDWARD 
BURTON, 


HENRY WOOD. 


By 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ An idealistic novel with a purpose.” 

** Mystical, metaphysical, and entertaining.”’ 
** The literary style is marked as elegant.”’ 
“It is decidedly of the Boston order.” 

** A deep analysis of the spiritual nature.”’ 

“ Emphatically a book of ideas.”’ 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on recetpt 
of the price, $1.25, by the publishers. 


Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Bounding Billows 


ON THE SEA, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes, will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 3 


(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
F late, or Violin, cali or send for lists of 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. Haynzs 
& Co., 33 Court Street, Boston.) 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION, The 
best of the m of 19 operas. Price $l. Ar- 
ranged for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price $1. 

Vol, 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 

the best autho 


BONS. 12 first-class Songs by rs. 

ce $1. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 8 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold. Price 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano. 
lu0 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
50 cents. 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


Carl Zerrahn, 29 Splendid 


THE ATLAS. B pl 
Secular. Most of them quite 


Choruses, Bacred an 
new. $1. 
Any book mailed for retau price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CUBRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INOLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hall Park, Naw Yorx Orrr. 


WINNOWED SONGS "38: 


Sovg Book published. Price, 35 cents per copy in 
any quantity, expressage not prepaid. by mail, 


5 cents per copy additiona 
BIGLOW MAIN ne JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaratw 


THE PEOPLE’S HYMNAL. 


For Church Worship, College Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Sehools, 


Edited with the greatest care by Rev. E. 8. LORENZ, author of the “ Revival Series’ and a number 
of other popular books, assisted by a carefully chosen committee of leading musicians. 


It coatains the best standar 
them 
revival meetings. 


leather and Jithograph sides, price, postpaid, 75 cents ; 


hymns and the tunes which have become most popular in connection with 
In addition are most of the later devotional hymns that have become so essential in our prayer and 
i Handsomely printed, 5 x 8 inches in size in half 


pages and 448 hymops. und 
cloth sides, $1.00. Special rates to churches. 


SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


In this are included five pages of Chants and forty-tive pages of Scripture Responsive Readings from 
the Psalms and other portions of Scripture, together with the Ancient reg | and ae Creed. 
Bound in baif leather, lithograph sides, postpaid, 90 cents ; cloth sides, $1.20. Special rates to churches. 


Publi 


For sale by al! dealers, or by er, 


Ww. J. SHUDY, Dayton, Ohio. 


[)opp, MzAD & (IOMPANYS 


(oLuUMN 
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NEW series is announced 
by the publishers, Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 753 
and 755 Broadway, New York. 
It is named appropriately the 
Giunta Series (pronounced 
J oonta)after the great printers 
of the classics, the father and 
son Giunta, whose presses 
were established at Florence, 
Venice and Geneva in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, 
and whose issues attained wide 
celebrity for their excellence. 
The series will contain modern 
classics either of English au- 
thorship or translated from 
other tongues. It will not con- 
tain what we may call “ hack 
classics” —volumes to be found 
in every collection. The type 
from which the plates are made 
has been imported from France 
especially for this series, and 
the sheets are printed by 
Messrs. John Wilson & Son 
at the University Press, Cam- 
bridge. The books are there- 
fore models of form and exe- 
cution, and well worthy of a 
place on the shelf of any book 
lover. They are bound in a 
ligot buff cloth with a delicate 
ornamentation, and will be is- 
sued at about one dollar or 
one dollar and a quarter a 
volume at irregular intervals. 
The four volumesannounced 
we give below. We _ shall 
probably have occasion to 
speak of them later. 


“Four Frenchwomen.” By 
Austin Dobson. Small 12mo, 
cloth. This volume embraces 
sketches of Mademoiselle de 
Corday, Madame Roland, Ma- 
dame de Genlis, and the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe. With a 
portrait of Mademoiselle de 
Corday, etched by Thomas 
Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. 

“Christie Johnstone.” A 
Novel by Charles Reade. 
With a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure by Wilson de Meza. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

“The Journal of Maurice 
de Guerin.” Translated from 
the French by Miss _ Jessie 


Frothingham. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top. 

“Peg Woffington.” A 
Novel by Charles Reade. In 


two volumes. With an etch- 
ed portrait by Thomas John- 
son. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL GROUP. 


BOUT two years and a half ago, seven gentle- 
men—*“ clergymen, college professors, and 
pablic men,” more or Jess known as writers—asso- 
ciated themselves, in the most informal manner, and 
without publicity, to discuss among themselves cer- 
tain questions of social interest and import. 

They did not organize as a society, adopt a con- 
stitution, or even rules, or set up any machinery ; 
they simply asked one of their number to act as 
chairman, so far as there was occasion for it; and 
another to keep their minutes and attend to such 
correspondence as might be necessary. For the 
rest, they were united only by entire concurrence 
in the plan of examining and discussing social prob- 
lems, and, in so doing, “ to bring scientific methods, 
with a Christian purpose and spirit, to the study of 
the questions to be considered.” | 

Meeting from time to time, as was found practi- 
cable, and on each occasion with some leisure at 
command, they were free to develop their experi- 
ment as seemed wise, unrestrained by the formal 
limitations of their initial conceptions and pur- 
poses. 

The plan soon came to embrace the preparation 
of papers, in which the immediate responsibility 
was left with the several writers, while, at the 
same time, each had the benefit of the opinions 
and criticisms of his colleagues before his paper 
took final shape. It was finally arranged that these 
papers should be published in the “ Century ”’ mag- 
azine. Under the general title of “ Present Day 
Papers,” three of these have already been so pub- 
lished: I. “ The Problems of Modern Society,” in 
November, 1889; II. Problems of the Family,” in 
January; and III, “A Programme for Labor 
Reform,” in April, 1890. There are three more 
of this series yet to appear. It is understood that 
these six papers have, and will be so published, on 
the general responsibility of the original seven 
members of the Group, whose names were signed 
to a prefatory note introducing the first paper. 

More lately it has been decided to invite the co- 
operation of eight others in this work ; and, while 
retaining the informal and inorganic character of 
the Group, and also the distinctively Christian 
principles and scientific methods upon which it 
began work, somewhat to modify its details of pro- 
cedure. 1 

The membership of the Group, therefore, as now 
constituted, is as follows, giving the names, as they 
are signed, without title or designation of office or 
position : 

Charles W. Shields, Henry C. Potter, Theodore 
T. Munger, Wm. Chauncy Langdon, Samuel W. 
Dike, Seth Low, Richard T. Ely, Hugh Miller 
Thompson, Charles A. Briggs, Washington Glad- 
den, Francis G. Peabody, William F. Slocum, Jr., 
Edward J. Phelps, William M. Sloane, Charles 
Dudley Warner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHRISTIAN RE-UNION. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


Will you allow me as an Episcopalian to state my — 


hearty agreement with Professor Briggs in his article 
on Christian Union in your paper a short time ago. 
He certainly deserves the thanks of all friends of the 
cause of outward visible union, and the Christian public 
is awakeniug to the fact that that is the only kind of 
union worth having. 

Every known denomination can be classed under one 
of three heads : Episcopal, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational, and the secret of Church union is to harmonize 
these three heads as they were harmonized in the primi- 
tive Church. It is cheering to note the growing con- 
viction that there is Scriptural warrant for each of 
these three systems, and even those not admitting this 
yet, contend that organic union cannot come without 
each being duly honored in their conjunction as an 
organic whole. Add to this the growing wish to 
utilize anything helpful to the mission of the Church in 
winning souls, and the need becomes plain for united 
and hearty co operation toward the great end. Dr. 
Briggs well states the changing condition of Protestant- 
ism, not so much in demanding a “ Thus saith the 
Lord,” for everything helpful and useful in the 
Church’s upbuilding as to recognize that the Church’s 
law of development will allow the acceptance of any- 
thing not forbidden by the Bible. The simplest and 
most reasonable basis of re-union then, consists in har- 
monizing these three systems. Dr. Briggs rightly con- 


siders the Episcopate the executive form of the minis- 
try, hence it is almost self-evident, as he states, that 
Church union cannot be brought about without the 
Episeopate. 

He is right, agaiv, in proposing the historic presby- 
tery, the legislative feature of the Church’s autonomy. 
We hear of the presbytery in the New Testament in 


UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


the primitive Church, as shown in Bingham’s “ Antiq- 
uities,” in the Ignatian Epistles, where the bishop, with 
the presbytery, are associated as strings to a lyre, and 
in the ancient ordinals. The rights of the faithful 
laity, for which Congregationalism stands, have also 
abundant Scriptural and primitive sanction, and these 
rights must ever be sacredly conserved. The proposed 
“‘ federation of churches ” suggests a variety of opinions. 
If its aim is merely to put a premium on denomination- 


‘alism, it cannot be upheld by those sincerely desiring 


the fulfillment of the Lord’s prayer. If it will induce 
mourning over the evils of division, and lead to the 
only practical remedy, it can be universally indorsed. 
Professor Briggs has stated, however, that the union 
desired will come first through federation, and the 
opinion of such a nidster in Israel will do much to 
insure the scheme general acceptance. Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who more than any one labored earnestly toward bring- 
ng about the final blessed consummation, considered 
the greatest need to be an ordination which would be 
the most generally acceptable. Some churchmen, like 
Bishop Wordsworth, of Scotland, Bishop Vincent, of 
Southern Ohio, and the Rev. Henry Forrester, have 
openly advocated accepting all the present non-episco- 
pal ordinations, provided there was a general agreement 
on other matters. An English bishop considered the 
greatest objection to be that, if such clergymen were 
called to Episcopal churches, the people might not 
agree as to the expediency. At the same time, 
the highest churchmen admit those graces in 
others which St. Paul calls the fruits of the Spirit, 
and all admit that their talents, piety and zeal would 
greatly enrich any cause which they espoused. Rec- 
ognizing the necessity of honoring the convictions of 
all, we suggest that, if there be a willingness to accept 
the historic Episcopate as a condition of the Church’s 
outward visible union (and the growth and prosperity 
of Methodism under a mere form of Episcopal juris- 
diction is certainly an argument for its geuveral 
adapting), the status quo of previous ordinations, 
be accepted provided, however, 
men be called to the charge in the future 
of former distinctive Episcopal churches, Epis- 
copal ordination be the condition in that case re- 
quired. This will occasion no shock to any cherished 
traditions, and will be in line with the preface to the 
Ordinal composed by the martyred Cranmer, “to the 
intent that these orders may be reverently esteemed 
and used inthis church, no man shall be accounted a 
lawful deacon, priest or bishop in this church unless he 
hath had Episcopal ordination or consecration.” Should 
any, received with other ordinations, desire ‘“ Episco- 
pal” ordination, this acceptance in connection with the 
parochial changes mentioned, will afford a pretext 
without any reflection whatever. The prophetic func- 
tion of preaching, however, may be generally honored 
by leaving all pulpits open for any duly accredited 
minister, no matter how received into union. 

One act of co-operation appeals on such simple 
Scriptural grounds as to occasion no difference of senti- 
ment, and that is the immediate abandonment of all 
names of a sectarian character. St. Paul rebukes the 
Corinthian Christians for taking even the names of the 
apostles who companied with the Lord ; how much 
more dishonoring the present civil titles which at best— 
as Professor Briggs shows in “ Whither ?”—keep for- 
ward only a part of the truth. 

We may thus summarize the preliminaries in mold- 
ing together the three systems : 

The abandonment of sectarian names. 

The substitution of the historic term Presbytery for 
the more modern names of convention, conference, 
association, and others used for the various legislative 
bodies. 

The right of the laity in the election of pastors, 
though in mission stations we would recommend an 
appointing power, as in Methodism, with strong Episco- 
pal supervision so as to make the scandal of closed 
churches and unemployed ministers forever an impos- 
sibility. 

The maintenance, except in cases specified, of the 
status quo in mission or ordination. ‘ 

Dropping theories, dogmas, and fads of union, the 
recognition that it is above all a union in work, for work, 
to be brought about by work, and by faith that works 
through love. T. A. WATERMAN. 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE NOT A MISTAKE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

No paper that | take is read with more interest and 
profit than The Christian Union. What you say on pa 
829, on the political quality of the negro, meets exactly, 
not only my present views, but repeats the arguments 
that a quarter of a century ago or less I urged for the 
establishment of universal suffrage in the South, with- 
out regard to color, race, or previous condition. It was 
not urged by friends of negro suffrage then that the 
ballot would remedy all political evils, but that if the 
black man, having the ballot,were left alone to work out 
his own salvation, whatever evils came from his vote 
would cure themselves. 

Unfortunately, the attempt was made, almost as soon 
as suffrage was conferred upon the colored people, to 
mass their votes for one party, and that the one not 
representing the intelligence which in all governments 
must rule, and in a democratic republic ought to rule 
with less friction than in any other. To this attempt 
to mass the negro vote, and not to the fact that the 
fifteenth amendment was adopted, I have always at- 


if such clergy-* 
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tributed most of the evils which both the negroes and 
the white people of the South have suffered from cor- 
rupt and oppressive government. 

About 1866-7-8 the necessity for conferring suf- 
frage on the Southern negroes, not to enable them to 
rule, but to help them to protect themselves, became 
evident to all familiar with the course events were then 
taking in the Southern States. It was urged in objec- 
tion that the negro was ignorant, and unfit for the 
duties of citizenship. But with the ballot in his hands 
men of both parties would hasten to instruct him. 
This has been the result with foreigners, who are ad- 
mitted, and I believe wisely, to suffrage and to citizen- 
ship with full faith that this is the best. method of 
making them citizens. It works well in the 
North. Why should not the same plan work equally 
well with the Southern negro ? 

It is true the enormous number of the new voters thus 
at once enfranchised imposed greater difficulties on the 
communities wherein they lived. But had their ballot 
not been interfered with, had they been left entirely 
free in its exercise, this evil could not have been a 
very serious one. Left to themselves, the negro voters 
would naturally have divided their votes. A large por- 
tion of them would naturally have counseled with their 
old masters in politics, as many of them did in the 
management of their business affairs. Others would 
have sought the advice of men from the North, who 
had approved themselves their friends. With the ig- 
norant vote thus naturally divided, all its power for 
evil would have been broken, while the voters, under 
protection of both political parties, would have enjoyed 
to the full all the political rights they were capable of 
using. When they became able to exercise greater 
rights, those also, such as holding office and inaugurat- 
in licies, must follow in due order. 

hat was attempted directly after the war, and 
especially after the adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, was to reverse the natural order of political 
leadership. Most of the whites were at first disfran- 
chised and deprived of all political rights. It justly 
ew: them the more to have negroes given the 
ballot while they were themselves alel a vote. 
President Johnson restored political rights to many 
thousands before Congress took from him this power 
and asserted it as one of its own prerogatives. It was 
easy and natural, in the angered state of feeling that 
then prevailed, for Northern men to caution the 
Southern negroes against trusting their old masters. 
So soon as the suffrage was put in their hands the 
attempt to mass the negro vote was begun. It was the 
most enormous crime against the new voters that could 
possibly have been committed. Massing the new vote 
meant the dominance of ignorance and the unscrupu- 
lousness, which, by its control of this blind power, gives 
it danger that would not otherwise have been possible. 

The time has come to say that there was more wise 
statesmanship in Horace Greeley’s plea for universal 
amnesty and universal suffrage than was ever dimly 
comprehended by the horde of his defamers. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Greeley, he became himself the 
martyr for an idea that the country was not yet ready 
to adopt. Universal suffrage he lived to see, but with it 
such a reversal of any natural order of things in the 
South that it was impossible for it to do what it should, 
either for the protection of the civil rights of the negro 
or the promotion of better feeling between the opposing, 
and soon to be warring, classes in Southern society. All 
that followed was the inevitable result of the first great 
mistake. Just so soon as the ballot for the negro 
ceased to be a means of protecting his political rights, 
which the natural use of it oe have made it, the 
ballot became the worst curse the negro had ever given 
him, and its exercise became impossible. 

It is common and popular in the North to ignore 
these facts and throw the blame wholly upon the mass 
of Southern whites. But they have acted precisely as 
any other people would have done where a large mass 
of — voters were massed under artful leadership 
to dominate over them. The war of the great re- 
bellion was not one-half so severe a strain upon the 
democratic-republican institutions of this country, and 
especially of the South, as have been the political events 
that followed the war during the reconstruction and 
carpet-bag era of Southern State governments. We 
may be thankful that so much of patriotic and right 
feeling remains between North and South as there is. 

The recent letter of the Rev. Thomas Dixon in The 
Christian Union, representing one phase of enlightened 
Southern feeling, and your own comprehensive editorial, 
“Where is thy brother ?” are signs that the country is 
coming out of the wilderness into which it went twenty 
and twenty-five years ago. Noone party is wholly re- 
sponsible for mistakes then made. The true motto is 
to forget the things that lay behind and press forward 
to attain what good is now possible. 

J. Fow er. 


INSCRUTABLE WISDOM. 


Can The Christian Union inform its readers who are 
interested in census matters why a question like the 
following should be asked about maimed persons? Is 
the person (maimed) being twenty years of age or 
older, less than four feet one inch, or more than six 
feet eight inches in height? If so give height in feet 
and inches. Also, why should dogs on farms be counted, 
and no account made of other dogs, though they, the 
latter, are much the larger number even in a farming 
community. E. A. C. P. 


JULY 17, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial. 


The financial crisis in Buenos Ayres has 
necessitated shipments of gold from Lon- 
don. Thence, until the Bank of England 
reserves are drawn down to a lower point 
than for many years, at this season of the 
year. The panic is reported as increas- 
ing in the South American Republic, and 
gold is reported as at 200 to 300 since the 
suspension of gold payments. The policy 
of the Government to make fresh issues 
of paper money is resisted, or, at least, 
opposed by the Finance Minister there, 
and confidence is so utterly shaken that 
an overthrow of the present administra- 
tion is more than probable. This fresh 
draft on the Bank of England has started 
a temporary movement of gold both from 
here and from France. he movement 
from here is light, something like $2,000,- 
000 having been taken out for shipment. 
When it is remembered that the net gold 
export from the United States to all 
countries for the first six months of the 
year is only about $3,600,000 in amount, 
it ean be seen that the draft on us, thas 
far, is practically nothing. Which, con- 
sidering the fact that we coin $30,000,000 
or more a year of gold, leaves room for 
moderate shipments without any material 
effect. Gold is increasing yearly in our 
Treasury and bank reserves, so that our 
store here now, including gold in circula- 
tion, is estimated in coin at $630,012,331, 
a gain over 1889, at the corresponding 
date, of $16,039,214; in addition, we 
have in the Treasury in bullion $66,000,- 
000, about, which is an increase of nearly 
half a million over last year. These fig- 
ures clearly indicate that we are not 
likely to have a famine in gold here. 

The event of the week is the passage 
by the Senate of the Conference Silver 
bill. The question, until this action, was, 
whether such a bill could be passed in the 
Senate, where a free silver coinage bill was 
passed two weeks or more ago. The Con- 
ference bill provides for the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of gold by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, monthly, provided he can 
buy it at the average market price, dis- 
cretion being given him to reject silver 
offered above such average, even if he 
does not purchase the full amount named. 
Coinage of silver dollars is to go on at the 
rate of $2,000,000 a month for a year 
longer, and then no more will be coined, 
unless needed for the redemption, by the 
Treasury, of the silver certificates to be 
issued in the purchase of the silver bull- 
ion. These certificates are legal tender, 
and may be used as bank reserve the same 
as gold. They are redeemable in coin, 
either gold or silver, at the d’scretion of 
the Treasury, but with the unv.erstanding 
that it is the policy of the Government 
to maintain the legal status now existin 
between silver and gold. This bill wi 
cause a Treasury absorption of something 
like 357,000,000 of silver, at the market 
price now ruling, annually, which is 
slightly below our present production ; 
but the increase in the price of silver, 
under the working of this bill, will tend 
io stimulate the production of the metal, 
so that probably our absorption both by 
the Treasury and in the arts will find 
ample supply from our own mines with- 
out a resort to importations. 

Accompanying the passage of this bill 
in the Senate is a resolution introduced, 
that our Government invite an Interna- 
tional Conference for the — of urg- 
ing the return by Europe and this coun- 
try, to an international standard of bi- 
metalic coinage. It is plain that the ten- 
deney of popular sentiment in Europe is 
drifting toward a return to the double 
standard, and that some governments 
there will soon be ready to consider such 
a step as this Conference would urge. 

This silver bill counterbalanced, in its 
beneficial effect on our security markets, 
the depressing influence of gold ship- 
ments, so that at the close the market 
was strong, reflecting in the general av- 
erage of prices, considerable of an ad- 
vance from the closing prices of last week. 
The special stocks which took the lead 
were Delaware, Lackawana & Western; 
New Jersey Central, and Reading, includ- 
ing the coal shares. While the Granger 
Stocks were somewhat depressed until 
just at the close, when they rallied some- 
what. The bond market shows unmis- 
takable symptoms of an investment de- 
mand, with the usual discrimination usu- 
ally exercised by investors, although the 


more speculative bonds began, at the 
close, to feel the stimulus. 

The reports of railway earnings for the 
first week of July show no abatement in 
increase of earnings. The whole 
list reported with two or exceptions, 
exhibiting the usual percentages of in- 
crease. ‘Estimates of the winter wheat 
crop now being harvested nerally 
agree that there will bea falling away 
from the winter wheat crop of 1889. 
Some reports indicate more and some 
less shrinkage ; ’tis pretty plain, that, at 
— no very approximate figures can 

given. The spring wheat crop is going 
to materialize a larger yield, consider- 
ably, than last year, the improvement 
a visible in North and South Dakota, 
in Minnesota, and along the lines of the 
Northwestern roads. e aggregate of 
the two crops of winter and spring wheat 
may prove anywhere from twenty-five to 
sixty million beac less than last year, 
but the amount will not be of much ac- 
count in considering railway traffic for 
the coming year, for where crops fall off 
in one article they are likely to expand 
in others. Corn, for instance promises a 
great yield, and we are now exporting 
more corn than ever before. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, increase........... 2,807,400 

gal tenders, increase. ... 35,700 
Deposits, increase ......... 1,627,900 
Reserve, increase...... . 2,436,125 


This leaves the city bank reserves at 
$6,280,075, with money —. three to 
four per cent., after ranging from three 
to six per cent. for the week. 

WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 


UNION 
INVESTMENT 
CO. 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri, 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


or a 


NATIONAL PLANK 


In Portland, Oregon. 


$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors, and 
Busioess Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with ful! particulars 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


National 
Bank 


Stock. 


References : American National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kansas City Savings Bank & Safe Deposit Co. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


is same 
from Buffalo and al! points East, by water, as Chicago; 
and beiog more than 300 MILES FA RTHER 
W EsT, it has a much larger tributary country, which 
is in the infancy of development. uluth is increas- 
ing in pulation at the rate of nearly THN THOU- 
Ss 
rapid 

ou wish to invest tell us how much, and 


a year, and such wonderful wth insures a 
advance estate. Write for reading mat- 
tor, send fall inf with te. 
we maps, e 
E. LOVETT Duluat Minna. 


FINANCIAL. 


James H. Acen, President. 


Ref N iat Beak, West 
erences on Usage, 1owa, 
Co. Bank, 


G. Atvorp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.C. Moss, Secretary. 


JAS. CO. 


financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Gared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written ; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free Maps and Pamphlets of City. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Sate investment 


Paying 6 Per cent. Net. 


We own and offer, subject to 
sale, a limited amount of the 
6 per cent. Gold Bonds of the 


Denver Water Storage Company 


OF DENVER, COL. 
Total Issue, $300,000. 


These bonds are due March Ist, 1920 redeemable at 
the Company's option at 110 after March Ist, 1895, up 
to March let, 1919, after which date the Company may 
redeem them at par. Interest payable March and 
September lat, at the State Trust Co., New York. 
Price par and accrued interest, subject to advance 
without notice 

After a personal visit to Denver and a thorough in- 
vestigation into the merits of these securities by two 
of our representatives and also by two engineers of 
our own select’on. we purchased thess bonds and un- 
hesitatinzly offer them to the most conservative in- 
vestors as safe and profitable security. 

The bonds are in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 

Eatimate of actual assets, taken from our Eng:neers’ 
report, whi-h they say is very conservative, amount 
to $707 000, besides water-rights which can be disposed 
of at a low estimate for at least $1,000,000. 

One half of the net proceeds from sales of water- 
rights, lands, etc,, goes to the Binking Fund to re- 
deem the bonds. 

We call especial attention to the following facts, es- 
tablished by the reports of engineers and our special 
representatives, viz. :— 

. Abundant supply of water. 

2. Immediate and pressing demand from land- 
owners for irrigation. 

3. Present value of property, estimated at more 
than double the issue of bonds. 

4. Able management and honest and substantial 
construction. 

5. That the Trust Deed and Bonds have been exam- 
ined and approved by ex President Grover Cleveland 
and Joha Ewing Risley, Esq. of New York. 

Circulars and pamphlets forwarded on application. 


(. E. JACKSON & CO., Bankers, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
'eounty, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 


Faroo, N. Daxora. 


The Continental 


new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information will be given and subscriptions received 
by John C. Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New 
York ; 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Maes., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


\ \V HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 

can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
Aurrep H. Newson, Pres. Chamber of Com- 


merce, Ogden, Utah. 


Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 
W. H. Russett, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin Sacnpers, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Payne, See’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Oxzmmaha, Nebraska. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


For Sale by 


JOHNSON, TURNER & CO. 


1¢0 feet business frontage, within two blocks of the 
largest retail establishments in Kansas City, on one 
of the principal retail streets of the city, $650 per foot. 

This property must inevitably be worth from $1,000 
and upward per foot within a reasonable time. 

Central business frontage $1,500 to $2,500 per foot. 
We have been in Kansas City ten 
commission only. Can place choice 
direct Texas and Mexican lands. 


Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


astern people are always 
interested in western life when 
they sez it. Also when they 
read about it, if the tale be a 
good one. 

We are glad to send a true 
one, at least, on lending money; 
and that includes everything. 


ears. Sell on 
oans. Handle 


Tue Kansas Crry Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 


Reference by permission to Tue Curis- 


TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 
tomo, Texas. 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


San Anronto, Tex. 


A. J. DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Altorney at Law, 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 
Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 
L. W. SPEAR, 
109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Besar, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington. D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding ita MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIKST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
ASHINGTON and Seattle its Metropolis. Address 
Eshelman, Liewellyn&Co. , Seattle Wash. 


9] 
Loans, decrease. ..........$1,642,900 | 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - sg 
t. Debentu » secured b 

Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ite d by 1 law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
wend etc., can invest in theee bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
road Street. 


Before Thvesting 


fond, tin re and coal ; 
the ‘world, the greatest of all food 
(1), 000 bushels of corn in 1889. Our ment 
has been from its earliest settlement one in the 
lacing of conservative investmen 
fn a country with which we ae ants, Doing acquaint- 
ed, and having unequaled business connections, we 
secure only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
than we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are often 
secured by 4 to 6 — their amounts of improv 
farm and city ey - The laws of South Dakota 


bject loan and 
examinations. ‘No Btate in the U 


greate 
te f ormation. 
are GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


upon deposits. 

KEYSTONE MORTGAGE Co., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Haerrry, Prest. Ore Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchasér an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hor. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


rvative busi- 
Bouth 


N. Greie, M. Van Buren, 
President. Vice-President. 
Treas. 


T. 8. ScHLESSINGER, Sec’y and 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t.,. DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado pavestenente 4 l 
list of Denver Real Estate Bargains; buys and nego- _ 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and Btote 
Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest on 3 months, 7 per 
cent. on 6 eatin, 8 per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 


posits. 
—City National Bank 


BOISE CITY, CAPITAL OF IDAHO. 

Metropolis and by provision of constitution Perma- 
nent Capital. Unusual opportunities for investment 
and business. Capital needed. Mo 
cent. Saw mills, brick kilns, woolen m 
wanted. Unlimited water power. Best society, 
churches. Perfect climate. Stock grower’s 

ise. Free Government land. Great : 

vegetable crops net 
Idaho, ** Gem of the tains,’’ will soon be a State. 
Third in precious minerals. Output last 9 year $17,000,. 
000.00. Combine with and visit us. 


rates. ustrated mailed Free. 
Excursion rte. OF TRADE Idaho. 


Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
and Manufacturin cl AC M A 


of WASHINGTON 


The western terminus of the Northern Pacific 
road; the head of _ ned on Puget Sound ; 4 cen- 


Mini ber Regi the 
Gar of ‘send for for all information to the eee 
TACO Wash. 
on this paper 
Invested to yield a pres- 


ent income 
per cent per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


MONEY | 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside property frcm one 
O to five 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 

Gen cra en 

Co., 3) STaTE STBERBT, 
BosToN, Mass, 


and references 
freely given b 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, |Col. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to in reason for gs be 
the Debenture ortgage Loans of 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital and Surplus, $800,000 ts, $3,000,000. 
Highest rate of in interest ne He with choicest se- 
curity. free, 

E. 8. Onmssr, A. L. Onmssy, 
President. H. E. Simmons, 
150 Nassau Street, - - New York City. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. . A.R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, | 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
L. Russev., Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Interest at 7, and 8%. 
s on hand for sale par and 
interest. Send for our 
descriptions of loans. 


i" 8T. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 4) 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


Ness County Bank and N. yp ae 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES 7% 


Fully Guaranteed. 
Piaced on Kansas 
nd Colorado 


NESS COUNTY 


( irrigated) Farms. 
Loans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 


DEN VER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 

Real Estate Investments. First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 

— VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 


tionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
great city be ~~ Denverand San Francisco. Here 
he opportunity of a lifetime. a shrewd _ 


ly. 
part rip oan mone r cent. clear an 
Veter to Gommeretel 1 National Bank, 
Sait Lake, and many others on sneltention. 
(P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGOKS 


moras, | Aus 
DELIGHT!) GRADES. 


Save money y by basing 
irom the makers, AR 
for prices. 


New Haven Rattan Co. 
New Haven, Conn, 


An 
Education 
FREE 


= to any young man in Amer- 
=ica. Send for copies of 7 he= 
Rural New Yorker and= 
Lhe American Garden for = 
particulars, naming this = 
advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 


— 


| 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
three, four, and five letters. 

Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 
Will be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
ill lara either Way. 


THE NEW 


eee 


HANDY:#:BINDER 


YOUR, ‘FILE 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 
ON RECEIPT OF 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ADDRESS: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Le 


Safe from harm 
—everything that is washed 
with Pearline. It is well to 
have washing done easily, but 
nothing is saved unless it 1s 
donesafely. Pearlineseparates 
the dirt from anything that is 
washable—clothes, paint, dish- 
es or hands—without harm and 
with little work. All that it 
needs is a trial; all that you 


need is Pearline. 


of imitations [which are being 
eddied from door to door. 


Beware Virst quality goods do not re- 


such desperate methods 
to sell them, PEARLIN E sells on its merits, and 


manufactured only b 
AMES PYLE, New York, 


'Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. PONNND 


NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 
(22 East S&t., 


HAIR & SKIN 
Anelegant dressing ex. 

quisitely perfumed, _re- 
moves allimpurities from 
= the scalp, prevents bald- 

ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c, 
All Draggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. : 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 


Those answering an Advertisement . 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating thal 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


WALTERS SANITARIU 


The Great Health Resort of Pennsylvania. 


(ition 


i 


WALTER'S PARK, 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 


N the mountains above 

Wernersville, on Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, 
two hours from Philadelphia. 
four hours from New York, 
six hours from Washington, 
overlooking the famed Leb- 
anon Valley, and commanding 
a view which for extent and 
loveliness is seldom equaled. 
The Sanitarium is situated in 
an extensive natural Park of 
three hundred acres of mount- 
ain and valley, forest and 
glen, bubbling springs and 
babbling brooks. Its groves 
are extensive and attractive, 
of pine, cedar, dogwocd, 
chestnut. Gymnasium, bowl- 
ing, boating, croquet, tenn‘s, 
are among its amusements. 
Orchards, gardens, vineyard, 
livery, dairy, contribute to its 
comforts. The Sanitarium 
has been built for its present 
purposes by its present man- 
agers, not as a financial vent- 
ure, but to answer the warts 
of the physician who had con- 


health to the invalid by processes which promote and maintain health in the well. 
Baths of varied kinds—Roman, Electric, Galvanic—Massage, 


ceived the plan of recovering 


Its methods are equally adapted to sick or well. 
Electricity, Movements, a well-regulated Dietary, are amorg 


its appliances. The building is five stories in height, three hundred feet front. Electric bells to all principal rooms. Heating, by steam 
and open grates, and ventilation have been perfected at great expense. Hydraulic Elevator—indeed, all the conveniences and appli 
ances of a well-regulated Sanitarium, with many things of importance found nowhere else. 


Address Rost. WALTER, M.D., as above. 


New York 
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OX 
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and most prosperous o 
: Zhe most Con- 
on inves- \ j ceeding 25 percent 
of actual value. 
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ar | invested will surely bring large returns. | 
Send us your address, we will send you a Plot of / ' 
our Main Street addition and choice acreage, to- ! | 
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Motto for the Week: 


‘* Blessed is he who has found his work. 
Labor is Life.” 


—CARLYLE. 


Us. 


HE best part of a vaca- 
tion is the home-coming. 
Recreation means re- 
creation. Renewed vigor 
gives new zest to labor. 
The morning mail and 
the click of the type- 
writer, and even the roar 
of Broadway, are posi- 
tively pleasant after a 
fortnight devoted to 
climbing mountains and 
angling for the elusive 
trout. Intelligent work 
for the right purposes is 

after all, the chiefendof man. Play prepares for work 

—or it fails of its purpose. 


If your vacation days—this year or any year—take 
you among the White Mountains, you have cause for 
gratitude. A distinguished speaker, in glorifying this 
great sanitarium of New England lately, estimated 
the income which the old Granite State receives annu- 
ally from summer boarders at something like ten mil- 
lion dollars. He also gave startling figures about the 
number of visitors who may be counted during a sea- 
son within fifty miles of Fabyans. It is consoling to 
remember that they are not all there at one time, and 
that a tract with a fifty-mile radius will, after all, hold 
a great many people without being crowded. 

* 

There is pure air and grand scenery enough in the 
White Mountain region to give health and inspiration 
to a hundred times its present summer population. 
As to the abundance of trout—well, an oldest inhabi- 
tant of Jackson told me that there used to be a good 
many trout for every fisherman, and it was as easy as 
lying to catch them. Now, there are a dozen fisher- 
men for every trout, and it takes tall lying to make 
the speckled beauties go around. And yet, within a 
fortnight, two anglers from the Iron Mountain House 
brought in a hundred and ninety trout as the result of 
one day’s sport ; another couple captured one hundred ; 
a well-known actor filled his basket with twenty large 
and beautiful trout within a hundred yards of the 

house ; and not a day passes without some measure of 
success with hook and line on the part of the guests at 


this admirable hostelry. 


The growth of tourist travel to the White Mount- 
ains within the past ten years has been something 
phenomenal, and the indications are that it is yet in its 
infancy. The village of Bethlehem is almost ready to 
dispute with Saratoga and Bar Harbor the title of our 
summer capital, and the publication of a handsome 
and well-filled daily paper on the summit of Mount 
Washington suggests more strongly than any figures 


the density of the tide of travel up its rugged sides. 


In the long valley which stretches from North Con- 
way to the Glen House there are perhaps two hundred 
houses where the summer visitor may evjoy himself 
with few companions or many, according to his taste. 
The luxury and liveliness of Wentworth Hall and the 
Glen House are at one extreme, and the simple fare 
and comparative solitude of the farm house, with half 
a dozen boarders at $5 a week, are at the other. For 
one with neither poverty nor riches, blessed with an 
appetite for food that is “ convenient,” the comforts 
and companionship of the middle rank of hotels and 
cottages seem most attractive. My own party found 


the Iron Mountain House, at Jackson, pleasantly located, 
and conducted with exceptional skill by Mr. W. A. 
Meserve, who is a native of the town, and follows his 
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father as a successful purveyor to the wants of summer 
guests. 
* 

The principal serious occupations for sensible visitors 
in this region are breathing the exhilarating air, eating 
three substantial meals daily with enviable appetites, 
absorbing inspiration from the mountain scenery, 
and sleeping. Of course there are other things that 
come in incidentally. The rambles, the trout-fishing, 
climbing an occasional mountain, drives in all direc- 
tions, a scramble through Carter Notch, and the ascent 
of Mount Washington—to say nothing of lawn tennis, 
base-ball, croquet, and other prosaic recreations—take 
up a good deal of time and attention. 

* 
* 

Slender ladies, who would hesitate to walk a mile in 
Boston or New York, think it nothing but fun to start 
off for a ten mile tramp in the bracing atmosphere of 
the hills, and mountain climbs are daily accomplished 
that would be counted preposterous if planned for 
while yet within city limitations. The energy stored 
up during a fortnight or a month of White Mountain 
experience, will make the work of a whole year 
pleasanter and more fruitful. “The strength of the 
hills” is a good basis for aggressive and enthusiastic 
labor. 

The following letter, which reached the Desk from a 
Brooklyn subseriber the day before the Fourth, de- 
scribes very pleasantly in its closing sentences what 
The Christian Union constantly tries todo: “ Dear 
Christian Union : Why will you be so inconsiderate as 
to close your volume just at the time of year when [ 
have the least money and the most ways for it ? For I 
must have you, if you do ‘come expensive.’ I can get 
along very well without a new gown, ora new bonnet, or 
such like luxuries, but the necessaries of life, like your- 
self, must be had. I take two religious papers. One is 
The Christian Union,—the other isn’t, most emphat- 
ically. It is to the former ‘as water unto wine.’ 
The one I take because I cannot do without it ; the 
other (the one that isn’t), from a sense of duty. 
There is no paper that I ever see that is so helpful and 
stimulating as The Christian Union, and none that 
seems so to enter into one’s thoughts and feelings. I 
do not know well how to express the friendliness that it 
seems to feel toward one—as if it were a living, sen- 
tient creature. May its—not its shadow, but—sunlight 
never be less.” 


A : W hat 


In a tenement house in Brooklyn lived a large fam- 
ily, one member of which works in a glove factory. 
The girl has worked steadily all the year, her wages 
forming no small portion of the family fund. She isa 
member of a class in a mission school that has a picnic 
by boat every year. ‘The girl is fond of the water, 
and was extremely anxious to attend the picnic this 
year. A heavy order in the factory forced the girls to 
work overtime. Our young friend, fearing that she 
could not get off the day of the picnic, worked over- 
time for six weeks, six nights of the week, the fore- 
woman assuring her that this would secure the desired 
day of freedom. The night before the dete for the 
picnic the girl went to the “boss” and asked for the 
day. “No, you can’t go; if I let you havea day all 
in the house will be asking fora day.” The girl said 
nothing, but went home. She cried all night, but was 
at work on time the next day. The following day 
she had a convulsion in the _ shop, ‘which the 
“boss” considered an outrage, as it excited the 
other girls and distracted their attention. In two days 
she had two more, this time requiring the care of a 
physician, who was paid for his services by the fore- 
woman. The girl was so exhausted that the book- 
keeper hired a cab to take her home. This was fol- 
lowed by three days of utter prostration, during which 
time the “ boss ” sent for the girl, and resented her ab- 
sence as a piece of personal indulgence which was de- 
liberate and insulting. The days of prostration were 
followed by a day of agony for the girl and her family, 
she passing from one convulsion to another. A friend 
found her in this condition without a physician, the 
mother saying, without emotion, “ We have no money; 
we owe two dollars now to the forelady.” A physi- 
cian was secured who, when he looked at the girl, said, 
“ Why, she is all worn out. She has had a shock; 
what is it?” The story of the weeks of overtime 
work was told him, and the desire to go to the picnic, 
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and the disappointment. “ Yes,” he answered, as he ex- 
amined her. “She was all worked out, but that hope 
kept her up. That taken from her, she lost heart, and 
this is the result. She must go for three weeks to 
the country.” Arrangements were made at once to 
send her, Saturday, to the Brooklyn Holiday House. 
When this was told the mother she was grateful, but 
did not feel that the wages could be spared, for they 
owed four dollars ; two dollars for a doctor and two 
for a cab, and the first money must go for that.” 

The bell rang at a certain house one evening last 
week, and the caller left five dollars for the sick girl 
of whom she had heard. Four dollars lifted the mort- 
gage on happiness for one family, and left one dollar 
for freedom. 


The Vacation Fund. 


Previously acknowledged................... $242 67 
E. H. N., Green Lake, Wis................: 15 00 
E. M. H., Wallingford, Conn................ 5 00 
M. E. B.. Middletown, Conn................ 5 00 
A,, Fairfield, 15 00 

$330 67 


Don t— 


Be cross because the date on your yellow label is not 
changed for the issue next following your subserip- 
tion remittance. The date cannot, ordinarily, be 
changed before the second week. 


DON’T 
fail to give your present address in full, when you 
ask to have the paper sent to a new address. 


DON’T 
send money except in a registered letter. It isn’t 
safe, and we cannot be responsible for its reaching 
us. Checks, drafts, money orders, and express 
orders are safe and reliable. 


DON’T 
forget to send your Christian Union away when 
you have read it. It costs only a postage stamp, 
and will do a lot of good. 


DON'T 
address letters concerning subscribers, changes of 
address, advertisements, etc., to Dr. Abbott, Mr. 
Mabie, Lawson Valentine, or “the editor.” All 
such business letters should be addressed simply 
The Christian Union Co., 
30 La Fayette Place, 
New York City. 


Points the Familiar Moral. 


A thorough investigation of the famous and success- 
ful Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford has been 
for three months in progress under the charge of In- 
surance Commissioner Fyler. The Commissioner finds 
the assets to be 312,495,993 ; the liabilities 39,249,084, 
and the surplus $3,246,908, or more by $894,466 than 
the company itself reports it. He closes his report 
with these emphatic words : “ The company is entitled, 
in point of assets, income, and number insured, to the 
twin honors of being the largest and most successful 
accident and purely stock life insurance company in the 
world. Representations for the purpose of discredit- 
ing its annual statements and aspersing the integrity of 
its management have been widely circulated. So far 
as this Department has been able to discover during 
an exhaustive inquiry into the affairs of this company, 
these representations seem to have been inspired by 
malice, and have not been found to be true.” 


HOME MISSIONARY SUBSCRIPTION FUND. 


Previously acknowledged. ................... $216 75 
Miss M. E. B., Middletown, Conn........... 3 00 


FOR “SAVING THE BOYS” AT BURNHAM 


FARM. 
Previously acknowledged........... $20 00 


carne PORE PPAR ORO 
* 
* * 
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“Fiducation should be as broad as man.’ —Emersoy. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorn, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. B. 
blished 1855. 


N. Y. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 


BOYS. (Sixty-fifth year of Academy; eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for College or for 
busineas. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. references given and required. 

J. H. Principal, Greenwich, 


MassacHusetTtTs, Boston, 18 Newbury Btreet. 
IsS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
ane t Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 


tober 1, 
opportunities for the of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 


MA8SACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


Yo Ladies reopens Sept. 18, 
enlarged. Pu ada Smith 


and Wellesley on our cert 
VRYLING W BUFFUM, A.B.. Principal. 


Boston. 
SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


ape om. Kate F. 
tted for stage or piat- 
Boston. 


spel. Pu 
Building, Copley Square, 


form. Pierce 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. Inatitute Course of Btudy and Col- 
lege Preparatory Co rse.. Admits to either Smith, 
Vaasar, or Wellesiey by Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
MARY HALL.—A Boarding and 
Day 8chool for Young Ladies. Principals, Miss 
Runtz-Kees, Miss LaAnsinc. Christmas term begins 


October 2. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue, 
ELDERAGE.-—Family and Day 
School for Young Ladies. The Misses Banes, 


Principals. Circulars seut on application. 


Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
HE GUNNERY. 


A Family School for thirty (30) boys. 


Address J. C. BrinsMape. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
and College Pre- 
Bchool for Otte, year 


77 890. ci SMITH. 
.. Mra. R. M. Laterop, 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 


privileges of the University, open to every 
Christian denomivation Prorgssors anp InsTRucT- 
ors: Timothy Dwight, Noah Purter, George E. Day, 
Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher. Lewis O. Brastow, 
George B. Stevens. Wm. R. Harper. Frank C. Porter, 
Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. For catalogue or 
fuller information, apply to Prof. Georce E. Day, 
Dean of the Faculty. 


25, 


ILuinois, Jacksonville. 


LLINOIS COLLEGE. 
Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the State. 
Address President Epwarp A. Tanner, D.D. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG 


WOMEN. Forty-second ‘year. Full college 
and preparatory courses. Special advantages for 
music andart. Resident physician. The seminary 
has a fine gymnasium building generously equipped 
for the Sargent system of work,and the official records 
show that delicate girls make a marked gain in 
strength while pursuing regular courses of study. 
Catalogue, with full particulars as to entrance re- 
quirements, furnished upon application. ,Correspond- 
ence with regard to admission in fall of ’90 or later is 
invited. Address kitord Seminary, Rockford, LIL. 

RAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 
Please mention Christian Union. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, an English and Clas- 
sical School for Girls. Oldest in_the South. 


First-class in all its a Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. PovnrTer. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


jo S HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
A ACADEMY for Young Ladies 


will “— its sixty-second year on Thursday, 
September 1890, offering enlarged opportunities 
for a thorough aud refi ing education. The new 
builaing, Draper Hall, will completed, furnishing 
the best modern conveniences fur the health and com- 
fort of pupils. Terms a year. 

Puitena McKeen, Principal. 


Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL, Home and Fitting 
School for Young Ladies; 10 miles from Boston. 


Ucusual advantages in Music. Art, and Languages. 
For circulars, address Miss WuitTremore, Principal. 


Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
October 1. Address Hon. E. H. Buwwert, 
0 Ashburton Place. Boston, Maas. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfiel i. 
HILDS’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Fall term opens Se; tember 2, 1830. 


Largest and best Business College in Westero 
New England. 


Send for catalogue. Mention this paper. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 


MAssaCHUsETTs, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY begins its 35th year September 17. Classical, 
Bcientific, Business, Preparatory y Departmen. 


Massacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
ACADEMY.—One of 


M. Sreere, Prin 


Massacuusetts, Norton. 
HEATON SEMINARY. 

The first term of the 56th year will n Sep- 
tember 18, 1890. Fine adorery Laboratory, Observa- 
tory, and Cabinets. Best of home influences. sens 
for circular to Miss A. E. Stanton, Princi 


MassacuusetTts, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. Prepares 
for any college or scientific Opens 


Sept. 4, 1890. New laboratories and rooms. 
buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. Wm. Principal. 


MAssacHusetts, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEM Y.—56th 


Year. Thorough preparation for any college 
or scientific school. Certificate admits to Brown, 
Colby, Cornell, Dartmouth. Vassar, Williams, and to 
Amherst in the classics. New building, admirably 
equipped with laboratories, superb li- 
braries. etc. Dormitories; single uble rooms. 
Both heated by play- 
grounds, . Apercrompiz, A.M., Principal. 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo. 
ICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Opens Sept. 11, °90. College Preparatory and 
advanced courses of study. Fine advantages in Music 
and Art. Steam Heat. Passenger Elevator. Send 
for catalogue No. H. IsaBeLLa G. Frenca, Prin. 


Missouri, Plattsburg. 
TUDENTS’ INSTITUTE OF LAN- 


GUAGES AND LITERATURE. The teaching 
is by correspondence. The teachers are eminent 
specialists—Hebrew. Greek, Latin, Higher English, 
Shakespearean Studies, Phil 

ete. guaranteed. Send for c reu- 
= Address J. W. Exuis, Ph.D., Princi 


New Hampsuiee, Portsmouth. 
SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens Sept. 24th, 1890. 
J. G. Whittier says: ** A better, healthier, and pleas- 
anter place for a school could ly be found in 
New England.”’ 


New Hampsnire, Exeter. 
HE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY, Exeter, N. H. 


The 108th year begins September 10, 1890. For 
catalogues and information apply to the Secretary. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of ite dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mrs. Bisse, 
Miss BrRaprorD, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jenrsey, Jersey City. 
RAKE BUSINESS COLLEGE by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study isthe school of schools. Cata- 
logue ** A’’ will be sent to all applicants. 
Wa. E. Draxg, Principal. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
INSTITUTE.—Estab- 
1844. Coll paration a specialty. 
Paaaly school for boys. Primary , High “School. and 


Classi urses. Gymnasium. 
pa A. A. A.M, 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
M385 M. M. HUNT will reopen Sept. 
24 the school formers known as Miss Ranney’s 
English end French ing and Day School for 
Young Ladies and oie’ Send for q 


New Jeasey, Paterson. 
we BRIGHAM INSTITUTE FOR 
GIRLS reopens September 17, 1890. Admits to 
Smiths and Wellesley by certificate. Principal, Miss 
J. K. Hoover, Classical Course, Oxford, Eng id. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHUVOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools, or Business. 


E. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


' including Classica 


New Jenszr, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students prepared for college. 


New Yor« City, New York. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Preparation for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
nard, and other colleges for women ; number limited 
to fifteen ; ; special attention to Koglish, elocution, 
and physical culture; Delsarte System employed. 
For terms. circulars, and other information, address 
‘care of Ginn & Co., 743 Broadwav, aoe York) Miss 
Mary B. Wairown. or Miss Lois A. Baw 

Rergrences —The Hon. Seth Low, Pres Columbia 
College; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye. — D., Pres. Smith 
College. Northampton. Mass.; Truman J. Backus, 
LL.D., Principal of Packer Institute. Breakive Jas. 
G. Croswell. Head Master of the Brearley School 
for Girls, N. Y.; Edvard B. Bartlett, Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Gene Canfield, N. Y. ; Frederic R. Coudert, 
LL.D., Edmund C. Stedman, N. Y. 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACE (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 


Hupsow River Institute. Healthfully and beau- 
tifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Affords 
superior advantages for thorough and systematic edu- 
cation to young men and women. Careful attention 
given by a strong faculty of oe professors 
and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physi- 
cal culture. A Conservatory ¢ . [me and Art of high 
grade. 5th. "Bend for illus- 
trated catal Vv. A. 4 A.M., Pres. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—F.fiy 


site New York Gity. h me- 
e. 1, prog‘essiva. wenty-nith year begins 
September 15. Bend for illustrated circular with ref- 
erences. Geo. C. Smiru, A.M. 


New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR@WOMEN. 


Course of study equal to that of the beat Colleges, 
Scientific, and Special Courses. 
Superior advantages in Music and Art. Building with 
heated by steam and fur- 
nished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Rev. Caas. VAN Norpen, D.D., President. 


modera improvements ; 


New Yor, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


Aappo ep — nd for 
Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Pres. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL —A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 


tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Clinton. 


Bix = qutented courses of study attractive 
es, graduates of schools 


ates for 1. HENED A. Clinton, N. Y. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Armaonac, Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 


42d year. College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SaMuEL Buck, A.M. 


New York, Brooklyn Heights. 
ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S 


Home Highest Art, Musical, and 
Academic advantages. Address 16) Joralemon Street. 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
NORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y¥. A first- 
class boardiog-school for ladies. High course of study. 
Ample grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy loca- 
ns Sept. 10. Rev. LaRoy F. A.M., 
inci 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


For illustrated catalogue of 71 pages, address 
Col. C. J. Waicut, B.8., A.M., Superintendent. 


New Yorn, New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Utreet. 


Rev. G. W. BAMBON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. 8. Waser, Lady Princi 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 


ACADEMY. 55th year. 
Prepares thoro ‘hd Businese for College, the Govern- 
Mili Drill. 


t Academies, and 
— Bee & AMEN. Principals. 


New Yor, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.—A School of 
the highest grade on the west bank of the 8 na 


son, twenty-five miles from New York. Prepa 
Work for Men, College for Ladies ; 


teachers. urses of Study. Steam heat, pleas- 
ant home, a0 abs» lute health. An endowment takes 
ladies at $200. eote ear opens Bept. 17. Send for 
ANNisTER, A. M., Principal. 


New Yorn, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25. 


New York, New York, 9 University Place. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. Nicnotas Murray But ier, President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America.’’—C. U., May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information and specimen 
copies of Educational Publications, address 
Water L. Hervey, A.M., Dean. 


New Yorx Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY. Superior for the higher 


ences, Philosu phy 8, Music, ting, 
thetic Soctal Thirty-aixth year 
Bept. 17. Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph. D., Pres. 


New Yor, Albany. 
HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 
seventh year. Prepares bovs for any coll 
scientific school. Twenty reliable boys in 


groups in families. 
P. Warren, A.B., Principal. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
PHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A 
Family School. Advanced classes. Prepares 


for College. Fifteenth year begins September 18. 
Mrs. Samus. D. Backus, Principal. 


New Yorx, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN . 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Cousnee of Stud 
Location beautiful and healthfu). A refined Chris. 
tian Home. Building ready next 
Session begins 18%). Bend for Catalogue. 
8. FRIS BEE, D.D., President. 


Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY.—A 


school of the highest grade for y: ung ladies and 
girls. Estab'ished upop original lines, its growth 
has been remarkable. For catalogue address the 
Principal, Miss Apa L. Aver, B.A. 


Oun10, Gambier. 
ENYON MILITARY ACADEMY.-— 


This old and remarkably successfui school pro- 
vides thorough preparation for college or business, and 
careful supervision of health, habitsand manners. For 
catalogue address LAWRENCE Rust, LL D.. or. 


Bryn Mawr. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Pa., ten miles from Offers 


d Mathomaticn, Banskrit 
athema Eng o-Bax 

French, Old French, Italian ~ 
clu ing rman, Celtic, His- 
to olitical Belence, F Phy hemistry, Biol x 
an "lec on with 

lology. For Proms 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


HELTENHAM ACADEMY. — Near 
—eeaetante, | Bound Brook Route to New York. 
Unexcelled location and cqgrounSings. Perfect 


achool equipment. Library. Gymouasi 
System. orough preparation fc < colleg or scien- 
tific school. Number limited to lege per year. 
No Lilus 

Juno. CALVIN A.M., Prin. 


Bryn Mawr. 
BALDWIN’S DAY 
AND COLLEGE PREPARA 
SCHOOL, he Girls will reopen Sept. 30. era ~-- 4 
address Miss Firoresce 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR 


LADIES. A century's experience, 
combined with best modern methods, atfords educa- 
tional facilities equaled by few and excelled by none. 


Ogontz. 
eee SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
DIES, pemeses in 1883 from Chestnut 

Phiteted ontz, the spacious country 
n its forty-firsat year 
For circulars apply to 

School, Pringival Co., 

Pri 

Miss E. Bennett, A. DILLare. 
Muss Sytvia J. Eastman. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh. 

ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 

AND CONSERVATORY OF aves. Twenty-threa 
teachers. Unsurpassed advantages. Superior home 
comforts and care. Thirty-sixth y: ear begins Sept. |v. 
Address President A. H. Norcross, D.D. 


Ruope Istanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY.-~-— 
Founded 1802 Both sexes. On Na nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Eadowed. Twelve 
courses. §200 a year, September 2. For illustrated 
catalogue, write to Rev. F. D. Buaxesiez, D.D. 


Wasnineron, D. C., 1,407 —y Avenue 
and 1,212 and isa | Fourteenth Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 
and A, School for Young Latics an 


ome Trees cl 
ond Mra. Wu, D. Canait- 


Wisconsin, Beloit. 
ELOIT COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 


cal and Scientific Courses. Beautiful location. 
Expenses low. Forty-fourth year. Opens Septem- 
ber 9. Epwarp D., Eartos, LL D., President. 


Nallonal Teachers Buréal, 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th Bt., New Y ox 
TEACHERS WANTED 
and country schools. Make without de 
lay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 
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LADIES’ BICYCLES. 


The ladies’ bicycle has come to stay ; 
this is the unanimous verdict of the nu- 
merous lady bicyclists and dealers. The 
rapid strides that this wheel has made 
among the fair sex is surprising, consider- 
ing the number of people who are opposed 
to it as a too masculine time for 
woman. Even now, when it is a common 
sight to witness a lady pedaling her 
wheel through the Park, or along some 
favorite drive, one hears disparaging re- 
marks about the rider. Many think that 
the ladies’ bicycles are the same in con- 
struction as those ridden by men, and 
that no woman with any sense of decency 
would mount, much less publicly ride, 
one of those machines. It is in this re- 
spect that their ignorance is displayed, 
and it tends much to greatly deteriorate 
the sport. To obtain a concise and accu- 
rate view of the number of lady riders in 
this city and Brooklyn, and to secure an 
idea of the construction of the ladies’ 
bicycle, and the mode of teaching ladies 
to become expert riders, a “Sun” re- 
porter visited two wheeling authorities— 
Mr. George R. Bidwell, of this city, and 
and Mr. C. Schwalbach, of Brooklyn. 
These men are the most prominent in 
their respective cities as caterers to wheel- 
women. 

Views peculiarly similar were expressed 
by both men when questioned on the sub- 
ject. When interrogated on the number 
of riders in this city and Brooklyn, the 
writer was informed that some two hun- 
dred women possessed safeties in this city 
and about one hundred and fifty in the 
City of Churches, all of whom, with but 
few exceptions, take daily spins through 
the parks. The machine especially con- 
structed for ladies’ use weighs about forty- 
eight pounds, and is unlike a gentleman’s 
bicycle, insomuch as the frame is V- 
shaped, allowing the rider to maint- 
tain a graceful position while riding. 
A professor is in charge of the rid- 
ing school, and when the pupil is 
mounted will grasp the saddle 
springs of the machine and lend his aid 
in balancing, and preventing the rider 
from falling by guiding his charge around 
the inclosure at a slow pace. This is done 
until the pupil becomes so expert that 
she may be permitted to ride without 
assistance, but the most difficult task 
arises when the first feat is overcome, 
viz., the act of mounting. This is partic- 
ularly difficult, since it is necessary to 
mount by the pedal. What is mainly re- 
quired in this is to maintain one’s cour- 
age, for many setbacks will be met with. 

Mr. Schwalbach, when asked what the 
costume in common use among learners 
was, replied that while some few wear 
divided skirts, the dress which is most 
generally adopted is a blouse waist, a 
particularly full skirt, and a peaked cap 
of cloth. Light gray material is mostly 
chosen for these costumes on account of 
it having little tendency to show the 
dust. Low-cut shoes are found to be the 
more comfortable for riding, giving a 
free ankle motion.—{ New 

‘ork Sun. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Sarah D. Houghton, wife of H. A- 
Houchton, M.D., of Charlestown, Mass., en- 
tered into rest July 8, aged 57 years. Her 
childhood and youth were spent in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., and after marriage her residence 
for twenty years was in Keesville, N. Y. 
Endowed by nature with unusual gifts, she 
consecrated them all to Christ and his Church. 
She was a mother in Israel. Fora series of 
months during the last of her earthly life, she 
was shut in with the Lord, but she retained 
her serene and sunny spirit, and thus com- 
mended the Gospel of Christ. 


ATLANTIC CITY AND CAPE MAY 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD. 


The Atlantic City Fast Express, leaving 
stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets every week day at 1:50 P.m., with 
Pullman Buffet Parlor car and day coaches, 
through to Atlantie City, brings this great 
resort within easy reach of the New York 
people. This train has a throvgh coach for 
seach Haven and direct connection for 
Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines and Cape May. 
[hese great resorts were never so accessible 
from New York. 


The attention of our readers is asked to 
the article in another column relative to safe 
investments in the Gold Bonds of the Denver 
Water Storage Co. 


On All Sides 


Ayer’s Pills are commended as the best reg- 
ulator of the liver, stomach, and bowels, 
Dr. Thomas Conners, of Centre Bridge, Pa., 
says : “ Having long used Ayer’s Pills with 
g-od results, | can confidently recommend 
tye:n above all others.” Dr. Geo. P. Spencer, 
of Unity, N. H., writes: “I consider Ayer’s 
Pills far superior, as a cathartic, to any that 
are furnished by the pharmacopeia.” 

“After suffering for eight years from chills 
and fever, with only occasional intervals of 
r-<t, I was cured by Ayer’s Pills alone. My 
-.°3 had resisted treatment with the usual 
* >ters’ prescriptions and a great number of 
peobvrictary medicines; but under the influ- 
mee of Ayer’s Pills the chills and fever 
cased, my liver and stomach were restored 
to h- alihy action, and my former good health 
returned. Ayer’s Pills cannot be excelled as 
« remedy for disorders caused by malarial 
poisons.”’—S. L. Barrow, Gordon, Texas. 

“ For headache, Ayer’s Pills are the most 
effective medicine.”—G. Rodee, Homer, N.Y. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I 
take Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more 
effective than any other pills I ever took,” — 
Mrs. B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicines. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTAN 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
ys Disease germs, prevents si 
A every home. 
Tnvaluable in the sick room. 


IN FANTS | ¢ VALIDS. 
FOOD 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, KEEPS IM ALL CLIMATES, 


“ 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BosTron, Masa, 


Hay Fever, 
Influconza, 


CURES colon! 


KIRK’S | ASTHMA|REMEDY : 


Price $1.00 


Send for free § 
at Druggists QUICKLY. 


sample. 
or by mail. ENTION PAPER.! 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. : 


VanHouten sCoco 


“BEST & COES FARTHEST.” 


The purest, most soluble—the 
cos. Invented, patented and mac 
land. Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, much 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
Ask for VAN HovurTen’s, take po other. [61 


SIX SOLID SILVER SPOONS 


GRATIS 


To Each Reader of THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


who orders a Mammoth “Sweet Home” Box, and 
agrees to recommend “Sweet Home’’ Soap—provided the 
Soap is found all we claim—to three or more friends. 
The box contains 100 Cakes (full size) “Sweet Home” 
Soap, enough to last an average family one year, finest 
made for all household purposes; also five boxes—3 cakes 
each—exquisite toilet soap, six boxes boraxine, perfum- 
ery, sachet powder, toilet requisites, etc., but best of al? 


You get the Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons, (given to introduce our 
Seaps) plain pattern. will last a life time, Such 
as your grandmother used. 


These spoons are so valuable we could not possibly afford to put 
them in every box, but we are giving them only for a short time 
to the readers of a few high class publications whose influence is 
especially valuable to us. 


The price of entire box complete is six dollars payable 
after 30 days’ trial ; (only one box sold to a family). If 
not satisfactory, we take goods back and make no charge 
for what you have used. We sell only direct from fac- 
tory to family. (No middlemen). We are reliable, ask 
your banker. Order now, you run no risk. 


Cy Some people prefer to send cash with order; we do not ask it. but in : 
such cases we place one Solid Silver Sugar Spoon in the box (in ad- : 
dition to the tea spoons and all the other extras) and ship same day : 
the order is received: all other orders being filled in their regular turn. ¥ 


J. D. LARKIN & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Established 287s. 
92,000 Boxes sold in 1889. 


Factories : Seneca, Heacock, 
and Carroll Streets, 


NE 


. 


Wir is the FAME 
and POPULARITY of 
Daily Growing in Every State 
in the Union, and Why Did 
Take it during Last Year? BECAUSE in disease ordi- 
nary foods are not assimilated, and thousands starve in the midst of 
plenty for want of a suitable food. BECAUSE Beef Tea and 


cooked Beef Extracts are by all auth rities pronounced usele:s for 


food. BECAUSE BOVININE is the only raw meat food con- 
densed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of se- 
lected beef are preserved ina palatable form, ready for immediate use. 


USE DUK 


Ping 
“ 

. : 
~ 


AMPION ROAD WAGON $30. 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS* 


THIS, CHAMP 


—_ Seated Family Wagon, $36 


Rest Read Cart Made, 15 
A Geoed Strong Road (art, 10 


900 ib. Platform Seale, 15 
A Neat Buggy Marness, 7 
4 th. Family or Store Seale, 1 
1900 Usefull Articles at Half Price, include Seales, Safes, Sewing 
Machines, Buggies, Wagons, Harness. Blacker is. List Pree, 


g niths Torts, 
Address CHICAGO SCALE CO., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


CERAMICS 


| 


VIAI 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agrecable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before he public. 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 


LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED GUARANTEED E. W. Horr & Co., Mase 
manuracturens of Tee HOVT’'S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


oF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To 


SEND For Price List —— ILLUSTRATED. ~ 


HE * NEW * 
FOR * YOUR «= FILE * OF * T 


CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
BE * MAILED * TO * YOU # ON 
RECEIPT «= OF * 75 CENTS. 
* ADDRESS «+ THE = CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, = NO. + 30 * LAFAYETTE 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PLACE, * NEW YORK. 


- 


BOVININ 
500 000 States / 


| 
| 
] 
BUSH'S FLUIDFOOD 
De Or JP H Mt ° 
| 
an id 
ALAD 
| 
SS Ib. Wagon Seale, 40 
= | | 
| (2 Pearl Cor. F 
| 


